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THE DISTRIBUTION OBTAINED 


IN THE MARKETING of any product means much to the producer in the prices receiv- 
ed. The most ideal condition is to have an adequate demand at all points for the sup- 
plies received and receipts at no point in excess of needs. 


THE MAP BELOW indicates the efficient distribution made by marketing sheep and 
lambs at Denver; the results attained by using Denver as a distribution point and fill- 
ing orders from there to the points where they are most needed, thereby more nearly 
stabilizing the entire industry. 
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THE MORE EVEN trend of the sheep market during the year 1925 as compared to 
other years, is probably due to no greater cause than the increased marketing at Den- 
ver. With very few exceptions, gluts at all markets have been avoided, while all points 
have received supplies sufficient to stimulate consumption. This has meant and will 
ecntinue to mean much to the sheep industry as production increases. In marketing 
at De=ver, sheep producers have helped themselves, their neighbors and the industry as 
they can in no other way. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 


Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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looms (Pee Caen ane bik ~ As it costs only a fraction over 
CHICAGO 


ONE CENT PER SHEEP 


to use 


THE WORLD’S BEST DIP 


THE MAJORITY OF SHEEP OWNERS USE IT IN PREFERENCE TO OTHER DIPS. 
COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER has stood the test of over 73 years’ competition with all other dips, 
and this test has proved its merits to be unequalled. Sheep owners all over the world declare Cooper’s to be 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DIP TO USE. 


No expense is spared in making Cooper’s the best dip money can buy. The materials are of the highest qual- 
ity and the process of manufacture is unrivalled. Cooper’s is not designed to be a “cheap” dip—but it is by 








far the most economical. 


IT IS SPLENDID ECONOMY TO USE COOPER’S DIP. 


Instead of disappointment you get satisfaction. Your sheep are not only cleaned of all external parasites— 
but they are KEPT CLEAN. No other dip protects sheep for so long after dipping as Cooper’s. No other dip 
has such a splendid effect upon the wool. The shearing board is the place to judge the merits of a sheep dip 
—and there Cooper’s is supreme. 


COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CALIFORNIA AGENT MONTANA AGENT 


Ellenwood & Co. Billings Hardware Company 
RED BLUFF, CALIF. Billings, Mont. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
as. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


LICENSE NO. 17 


OWNED, OPERATED AND MANAGED BY WOOLGROWERS 
EXCLUSIVELY, 


Our Annual Wool Sale Wednesday, Nov. 18, 1925 


350,000 POUNDS GRADED WOOLS. 1200 BAGS ORIGINAL 


Office, Red Bluff, Calif. Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 











SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 





SHEEP .PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. sz vous, mo. 


104 N. MAIN ST. 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Bullt By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 























Attention Sheepmen and Predatory Animal Hunters 


A 31-page practical guide to hunters, trappers and predatory animal poisoners, 
written by a practical sheepman after thirty years on the range with sheep, mostly 
in Wyoming, twenty years of which were devoted to wolf and coyote trapping and 
poisoning, including the developing of scientific, appetizing and palatable baits and 
poisons, $2.00 per book, 3 books for $5.00. P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyoming. 

Reference: Lincoln County Wool Growers Association, Kemmerer, Wyo. 
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= y on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
i! AA from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
2 i Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
ij A \ Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
\ The FRED MUELLER 
429 Mueller 


CS SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
ry Bidg. Denver, Coro. 


Grow More Wool 









Wool Production 


Merinos -Excel All Breeds in 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








space for name, address and number. Write 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. 





ivestacx FAR TAGS 





Xenia, Ohio 








The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Easily attached in one operation. Sufficient 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
7350 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


GEO. McKERROW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 

















for free samples. 
Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 


240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 5 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








PROFITABLE READING FOR 
SHEEPMEN 


The National Wool Grower recom- 
mends the following books: 


Productive Sheep Husbandry, 


3 ey ee errs $2.50 
Range Pasture Management, 

By Dr. A. W. GAMPGOW ccccccccccccces $4.00 
Native American Forage Plants, 

BP De. B. Wi BAMGGOS cccccccccdcccces $5.00 


For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 
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Immediately after 

it is dressed, meat 
is placed in clean, 
airy cooling rooms. 
The temperature 
chills but does not 
freeze the meat. 


Meat is carried 

from the cooling 
room into refrigerator 
cars. 


Swift refrigerator 

cars are ice-boxes 
on wheels. They are 
re-iced so as to keep 
the products in per- 
fect condition during 
the journey. 


Here,inthe branch 

house cooling 
room, the retail meat 
dealer selects meat 
for his customers. 





a Mee ey are 


A bit of artificial winter follows 
Swift meats every step of their 


* 
way to the consumer. How con- 
SE } ( )Z CEC stant refrigeration is maintained, 


even on wheels, is one of the most 
interesting chapters in this story 
of a food service 













































































HE farmer selects and feeds his 

animals with care, in order to 
produce meat that will be of high 
quality and value. 


Swift & Company continues his 
work, not only in the selection and 
preparation, but in the exacting 
care with which the meat is carried 
to the retailer. 

Swift & Company has the experi- 
enced men, scientific knowledge, and 
equipment which this requires. 


Thus the consumer who knows 
that his retail dealer handles Swift’s 
fresh beef, lamb, and other meats, is 
assured meats of the finest quality, 
prepared in the most careful manner, 
and kept in best possible condition. 

This better food service helps to 
insure the producer’s receiving the 
full market price for his live stock. 
Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources averages only a fraction ofa 
centper poundandhasnoappreciable 
effect on live-stock or meat prices. 


Swift & Company 
Founded 1863 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 





FALL and WINTER demand for FAT LAMBS and SHEEP for Local 
and Coast trade stronger than ever. Patronize your HOME MARKET— 
less FREIGHT, SHRINKAGE and SHIPPING EXPENSE. 





J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager. 


COON-PLAISTED 
COMPANY 


SHEEP & WOOL 


Bought and sold on orders. 


Room 208-209 McCarty Bld’g. 
Boise, Idaho 
Phone 1745 














Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


Located in the corn belt of Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago. 
securely fenced; spring water. 
50,000 lambs. 


On Rock Island Lines from Fort Worth, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Saint Paul, Minn.; Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Watertown, s D. 


Special rates on loug time feeding. 


Excellent pastures 
Modern barns and facilities for grain feeding 


For luforination write, 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 


SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missourl 











ORDERLY MARKETING AT COST 


Strictly Cooperative—All operations conducted at cost for its 3,200 Wool Grower 
Members—The Members’ interest is the only interest—no dividends for stock- 
holders of warehouses—no profits from storing or grading—every economy and 
every benefit accrues only to members in proportion to amount of wool shipped. 


BOTH OUR U. S. LICENSED WAREHOUSES IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND PORTLAND ARE LOCATED AT PORTS EN 
ROUTE TO MARKET—UTAH AND IDAHO GROWERS CAN 
SHIP EAST VIA OUR WAREHOUSES CHEAPER THAN DI- 
RECT ALL RAIL. NO GUESSING AT SHRINKAGE. WE HAVE 
ADEQUATE SCOURING AND CARBONIZING FACILITIES— 
ALL GRADING, SORTING, SCOURING, SELLING DONE BY AN 
EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL. FOR FIVE YEARS THE LARG- 
EST COOPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES SELLING WOOL TO MILLS ON MERIT. 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


BOSTON 461 DAVIS, BAY & KEARNEY, 
PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO 













SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDER'S CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
FOR © The original self-piercing tag 


F R E E Its Double Hole Lock 


Makes it superior to all imi- 


SAMPLES tations, Clamped on in 


= ° se oe — 




















GUARANTEED 
to KILL and Re- 
move Stomach 
Worms in 24 hrs. 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest,easiest, surest 
and cheapest method. Used 
and recommended every- 
where. Money back if dis- 
satisfied rer, any iggson. 
rial Order NOW. 








: LE 
Price includes full set of in- 
struments—complete i rial 
tions. renal ito —_ 


Capsules onl CHAS. M. HICK & co. 
25-$1.75 500- "san 00 1018 So. WABASH AVENUE 
100- 5.00 1000- 40.00 Dept. 6030-S - - Chicago 








$y, Buy Direct 

and SAVE MONEY on your 

saddle, by getting manufactur- 

er’s prices. Send for our FREE 
illustrated catalog. 

THE WESTERN SADDLE 

MFG. CO. 

1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


ABetter Camp for Your Money 











DeLux i 


Covers 
and Bed 
Standard — 
Camps Etc 


| 


Famous for 40 years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; 
1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 
Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle 
Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 
and Full Milled Center Scale. 

Length, closed, 3 1% inches. 

Weight, per dozen, 2 4% ibs. 


The Remington name is a guarantee 








A Good Knife for a Little Effort 


For two new subscriptions to the National Wool Grower, we 
will send you either of these knives. The subscription 
price is $1.50 per year. 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN., 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


State 
Which 
Knife 
You 
Wish 


PUNCH BLADE = EI CHING 











MASTER BLADE 


CAN OPENER SCOUT INSIGNIA 


. © \\ Borree oPENER 


THE MARK Lio 
OF QUALITY A ol 
i) 


HOLLOW RIVET 






Sees ee | NICKEL SILVER 
Sete’, Lees » BOLSTER 
- v e — 
— NICKEL SILVER 
Nsitver HANDLE \ 


NICKEL 
scouremetem Ne 


SHACKLE 
This is the regulation Scout Knife 
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Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 








Ce re CM MM 


AFFORDED BY 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—CHICAGO—DENVER 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 





We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 





Reasonable Prices Quality Prompt Service 

















ERE is a 

young man. 

He has a new suit, 

a dollar and a 
nickel. 


With the dollar he 
will buy two tick- 
ets for the movies. 
The nickel will be 
spent for a tele- 
phone call. 


He is a nice, young 


chap. 
But the girl with- 
out a_ telephone 


will stay at home. 











You Can Have One for a Few Cents a Day 


ES TP 











NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices. 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








A Good Gift 
For the Entire Year 


A subscription to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
$1.50 per year. 

See page 7 for our premium offer 
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WORTENDYKE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 








Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 
price for your Wool. 
Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MEG. CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 


JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
KC "THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” _S), 
STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 





























: WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HANDLING SHEEP AND LAMBS EXCLUSIVELY 
C. H. SHURTE, President and General Manager, U. S. Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEEPMEN: SHIP YOUR SHEEP AND LAMBS TO A COMMISSION 
HOUSE WHERE YOU ARE ASSURED OF GETTING MARKET VALUE 
FOR YOUR CONSIGNMENTS—C. H. SHURTE, A SALESMAN WITH 
THIRTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ON THE CHICAGO MARKET, NO 
MISTAKES ARE MADE. WE ALWAYS HAVE BIG OUTLET FOR FEED- 
ERS. CAN YOU AFFORD TO SHIP ELSEWHERE? ‘NUF SED. 


Proceeds of shipments guaranteed by Hartford Insurance Company in accordance with 
rules of Packers and Stockyards Act of the Department of Agriculture. 


Market reports gladly furnished free of cost upon request to all interested in this market. 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 
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Nationwide Salesmen for 
Livestock Producers 





When a livestock producer sells his meat animals to a national packer he 
engages a sales organization that is national in its scope and always at the 
farmer’s service. This organization includes all the facilities and personnel 
which the national packers have developed for marketing meat most ef- 
fectively. 


Only part of the packing industry’s service to producers is represented by 
purchasers of meat animals themselves. The packers could not maintain year 
in and year out a daily cash market for livestock if they did not also maintain 
a steady outlet for meat products. 


The market machinery of the packing industry is devoted, therefore, to 
two purposes: 


First, to find steady customers for the products of livestock as they pass 
through the packing plants, and 

Second, to stimulate consumption so that there will be an increasing de- 
mand for livestock yet to come. 


To these ends the packing industry itself is engaged in extensive research 
and educational activities dealing with the nutritive value of meats, the uses 
of various cuts, how to cook them and how to promote their wider usage. In 
most large cities meat retailers, wholesalers and packers are organized into 
meat councils to stimulate the use of meat. 


National packers also spend millions of dollars every year in advertising, 
not only to establish specific brands, but also to promote a general understand- 
ing of the livestock and meat industry and its service to the public. 


All these activities directly benefit livestock producers because the mar- 
ket for the farmer’s livestock depends upon the market for livestock products. 





ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





The Yule Tide: 

The close of the year is the time 
for citizens of Christian nations to 
analyze their affairs and to clarify the 
suggestions of an increased experience 
for guidance and more effective future 
service. In this way the good old cus- 
toms of Christmas merriment and New 
Year’s resolving aid mankind on his 
predestined course to higher and bet- 
ter things. 

The business man serves his com- 
munity and country when he casts up 
his accounts, locates this year’s losses 
and missed opportunities, and prepares 
for greater efficiency next year. In 
doing this, the wool grower will find 
that 1924 brought some good things 
that are most desirable for continua- 
tion in other years. He can do nothing 
to insure return or continuation of 
weather conditions. He may even be 
thankful that the weather cannot be 
stabilized, and that in some things the 
unknowable “will of God” must pre- 
vail. 

The course of progress in business 
and social conditions as it can be view- 
ed at the beginning of 1926, plainly lies 
along the line of greater community 
or team work in addition to sustained 
individual effort. When a man joins 
hands with his fellows in a business as- 
sociation, or in a civic movement, he 
is getting and giving the benefit of the 
spirit of the brotherhood of man. In 
their essence, the cooperative under- 
takings of recent years are founded on 
this idea, though it is not yet clear as 
to what will be the final form in which 
some of them will be most useful. This 
much can be said: The man who insists 
that he has no obligation to, or de- 
pendence upon his business fellows, is 
missing benefits and opportunities 
which he might realize. At Christmas, 


as on other days, it is well to recall 
that after all, “no man liveth to him- 
self alone.” 

Stories from Europe: 

In this issue there is printed the first 
of a number of articles that will appear 
from the pen of Mr. John Ashton. 
These articles were written especially 
for the Wool Grower while Mr. Ashton 
was in Europe last summer. Mr. Ash- 
ton is recognized as the historian of 
American agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, though he writes ‘with equal 
ease and entertaining style on topics 
that are not of historical kind. Some of 
the things he saw in Europe last sum- 
mer will be of great interest to our 
readers. 

Orderly Selling in Australia: 

Those familiar with wool selling 
methods which prevail in Australia and 
in the United States have thought that, 
by comparison, those of the former 
country represent almost complete or- 
derliness. With almost no direct sales 
by growers to dealers, or even to mills, 
the Australian wools have practically 
all gone through commission concerns 
to the auctions. The selling “brokers,” 
who are paid wholly by the growers, 
have planned the selling program, but 
something more seems to be demanded. 

After the close of the war the semi- 
government organization, commonly 
called “Bawra”, did a masterly job in 
feeding the accumulated stocks out to 
the trade in a way to prevent demorali- 
zation. When things started last 
spring to go awry, those in the selling 
end of the trade attempted a similar 
program, but caused confusion by in. 
ability of factions to regulate the sell- 
ing as planned. Later, Sir John Hig- 
gins, who had piloted Bawra to suc- 
cess, outlined a plan for stabilizing 
wool prices. Sir John’s proposal has 
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been criticised in England as likely to 
be destructive of speculation. Austral- 
ian growers have considered it to be 
too comprehensive, but through their 
pastoral associations are attempting to 
secure greater agreement among 
growers and more cooperation with 
selling agencies for regulation of times 
and rates of selling. 

Australia 
still 
more orderly method of passing their 
clips to the mills, then American grow- 
ers will need to be active, if they are 


If wool growers in 


need and can obtain a 


not to admit themselves as well-nigh 
helpless to influence the selling price 
of their product. Nothing radical or 
difficult is needed. Some good starts 
have been made and should be more 
widely appreciated and utilized. The 
coming season offers growers an excel- 
lent opportunity to demonstrate their 
capacity for needed unity of action in 
selling wool. 





ASSOCIATION DUES UNPAID 


During the last few weeks notices 
have been sent to all members of the 
National Wool Growers 
whose dues are in arrears for the cur- 
rent year. 


Association 


The officers of the association con- 
sider it especially desirable this year 
that payments should be made in full 
before the close of the year. 

This will be necessary in order to 
give the executive committee an accur- 
ate measure on the prospective reve- 
nue for the coming year and enable 
them to decide what rate of expendi- 
ture will be justified and the extent to 
which new lines of service, under con- 
templation for several years, can be 
safely undertaken, if at all. 

Collection of dues on the one-cent 
plan has, on the whole, worked out 
quite satisfactorily. The amounts ob- 
tained through the commission houses 
this year have not been so large as in 
1924, but with the plan becoming bet- 
ter understood, the direct payments by 
members to the association should in- 
crease in number. It will be appreciat- 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 





Ogden Livestock Show, January 5-9, 
1926, Ogden, Utah. 


American National Live Stock Con- 
vention, January 13-15, 1926, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, Jan- 
uary 14-16, 1926, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Jan- 
uary 16, 1926, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


National Western Stock Show, Janu- 
ary 16-23, 1926, Denver, Colorado. 


National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
January 18, 19, 20, 1926. Boise, 
Idaho. 

Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
January 21-23, 1926, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 











ed if any persons uncertain as to pay- 
ment of their dues will commlunicate 
with the secretary’s office. Also, if any 
sheepmen who are not now members 
wish to join the association, full infor- 
mation concerning the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association will 
be given upon request. 





RATES TO THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 





Reduced fares to the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention to be held at 
Boise, Idaho, January 18, 19 and 20, 
1926, have been granted on the basis 
of one and one-half fare on the cer- 
tificate plan. This rate will apply from 
the following territory: Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Delegates to the convention and the 
dependent members of their families 
can secure a return ticket from Boise 
for one-half the regular price on the 
following conditions: 

1. A minimum of 100 regularly is- 
sued certificates must be turned in at 
the convention before the reduced rate 
will apply on return tickets. 

2. The normal one-way ticket is to 
be purchased on any of the following 
dates, but not on any other dates: 


Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Utah and 
Wyoming: January 14-20. 
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Arizona, California, Montana, Nev- 
ada, New Mexico 
January 13-18. 


and Washington: 


3. At the time your going ticket is 
purchased, a certificate must be secur- 
ed from the agent. 
to secure a certificate, a receipt will 
be satisfactory. 
ticket and certificate cannot be secur- 
ed from your agent, buy a local ticket 
to the nearest point where a certificate 
and through ticket to Boise can be 
bought. 


If it is impossible 


In case a through 


4. All certificates must be turned in 
at the convention to be signed by Sec- 
retary F. R. Marshall and then must 
be validated by Mr. W. H. Miniely, 
City Ticket Agent, Union Pacific, Sys- 
tem, Boise, Idaho. 

It will be well for all members con- 
templating attendance at the conven- 
tion to ask their local agents for full 
particulars in regard to this reduced 
rate. 





WESTERN DIVISION NATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PASSES RESOLUTION ON 
GRAZING QUESTION 


The Western Division of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at_ its 
mid-year meeting held in Seattle, 


Wash., passed, on December 8, the fol- 
lowing resolution pertaining to graz- 
ing on the national forests: 

Resolved, That the third mid-year 
meeting of the Western Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, believing in the conservation of 
our natural resources and the improve- 
ment and stabilization of industries de- 
pendent thereon, commends the action 
of the National Chamber of Commerce 
in making a prompt study of national 
grazing problems, and further urges 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture and 
upon Congress that a revised and con- 
structive policy on national forests be 
created to the end that administration 
may be harmonized and liberalized re- 
sources of forage be developed and 
made available by law under term 
leases for industries dependent thereon. 








\_- 


“9 
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NATIONAL FOREST RADICALS 
Unfortunately, it seems that no 
question of public interest or legislation 
can be discussed without finding radi- 
cals, ranging from unreasonably ex- 
treme to unreasonably conservative, 
taking an active and sometimes blat- 
ant part in discussions incident there- 
to. This has been thoroughly exem- 
plified in the recent discussions con- 
cerning certain reforms and better- 
ments on the national forests that have 
been asked for by the live-stock and 
ranching interests of the eleven or 
twelve western public land states. 

For instance, on the one hand we 
find a very small percentage of users 
of the national forests and _ public 
range who unqualifiedly make the bald 
statement that there is and has been 
no good whatever in the administra- 
tion of the national forests by the De- 
partment of Agriculture ; that such ad- 
ministration has been unjust, ineffici- 
ent, officious, and serves no good pur- 
pose whatever. Another small set 
of men demand that there be no charge 
in the way of administration fees or 
otherwise for the use of grazing on the 
forests. Others again are of the opin- 
ion that they should have the privilege 
of rushing to the courts with every 
minor cause of complaint; that ad- 
ministrative officers of the forests 
should be deprived of their functions 
as such; and that thus the basic law 
creating the forests should be in a 
measure nullified. 

These various classes of extremists 
taken altogether would constitute but 


a fraction of the great rank and file, 
not exceeding perhaps five or ten per 
cent, of the level-headed producers 
who are really unselfishly and patriot- 
ically interested in certain reforms 
which twenty years’ experience has 
demonstrated as being necessary. In 
the life of a nation and in the handling 
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of so complex and far-reaching a prob- 
lem as the one we are considering, 
twenty or twenty-five years of exper- 
ience in which to learn proper methods 
and procedure is but a comparatively 
short time. 

The human element or _ personal 
equation enters into the problem to a 
very considerable extent and must be 
guarded against on every hand and the 
problem finally settled, based on sound 
economic principles and the business 
welfare, not only of the western 
states directly involved, but of the 
entire country as well. Petty personal 
complaints must be eliminated and 
sound principles and economics should 
prevail. 

On the other hand, we find in certain 
sections of the public press equally 
radical reports which plainly and in a 
partisan manner misrepresent the atti- 
tude and demands of the great conser- 
vative and reasonable bulk of live- 
stock producers of the West. Whether 
this has been caused by a skillful sys- 
tem of propagandum or ignorance or by 
a desire to prejudice the public against 
the reasonable demands of live-stock 
producers, we are unable to determine. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
these conservative people have been 
misrepresented. They have been pic- 
tured as rapacious ravagers of the for- 
ests, demanding everything and con- 
ceding nothing. They have been held 
up as would-be wreckers of a national 
policy of conservation. They have been 
pictured as selfishly seeking to take 
the bread from the mouths of small 
communities, small ranchers and 
stockmen, as polluters of the waters, 
and as altogether selfish and unreason- 
able and a blot on the body politic. 

This propagandum against the rea- 
sonable and legitimate demands for 
reform of a national forest policy has 
gone so far that the head of one of 
the prominent government bureaus di- 
dectly involved has seen fit and had 
the influence to secure the columns of 
a magazine which is perhaps the great- 
est avenue of publicity in the United 
States, to make such a statement as 
is prejudicial to a calm, dispassionate 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 





The sixty-first annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will be held at Boise, Idaho, 
January 18, 19 and 20, 1926. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will meet at 
Boise, January 17, 1926. 











and reasonable discussion of the ques- 
tion of grazing on the national forests. 
This article, which is, as a whole, a 
very able presentation of the subject, 
however, takes occasion to enlarge un- 
duly on the activities and unreason- 
able demands of a very small minority 
of such radicals as we have above de- 
scribed, and has done it in such a man- 
ner, whether intentional or not, as to 
color wrongfully the whole picture and 
give the impression that live-stock 
men as a rule are entirely selfish and 
altogether unreasonable. Was this an 
example of bureaucracy run mad, or 
was it written in the super-heat of pas- 
sion and anger caused by the unrea- 
sonable attitude of the small minority 
of live-stock men above pictured? In 
any event it was a great injustice to 
the public and the country, which is 
primarily interested, as well as to the 
great conservative body of live-stock 
men who are legitimately endeavoring, 
and in a proper manner, and without 
discussing personalities, to effect rea- 
sonable reforms which will redound to 
the credit and ultimate benefit not only 
of the industry involved, but of the na- 
tional forests themselves. 

The national forests are one of the 
greatest resources of the West and of 
the nation. Every reasonable and pa- 
triotic citizen of the West is seriously 
concerned with their proper conserva- 
tion and use. One of the greatest re- 
sources of the forests is the forage 
and grazing thereon. This use has 
never been defined or legalized by law 
and its use has been temporary and by 
permission only. Under the original 
law creating the forests, through an 
oversight, the conservation of the 
grazing and the use thereof on the 
national forests was not mentioned. 
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Experience has demonstrated that 
the basic law should be amended to 
correct this situation and define the 
use of the forests by law in so far as 
their forage and grazing is concerned. 
This is the fundamental thing that is 
asked by live-stock producers in par- 
ticular and the West in general. The 
question of fees and admnistration and 
other details are minor, and can be 
equitably arranged if handled under 
the rule of reason. 

After all of the above a more pleas- 
ing picture is presented in the state- 
ment made by our distinguished Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, William M. Jar- 
dine, in his statement issued on De- 
cember 5th. Here we find calm reason 
and a judicial and judicious statement 
of the entire question. The desire is 
open and manifest to meet the require- 
ments of the live-stock men and the 
West, and to go just as far therein 
as will not endanger the principle of 
conservation or the control of the na- 
tional government in the handling of 
the forests. The Secretary advocates at 
least a ten-year period, based on the 
permit, rather than the area basis; that 
the policy upon which grazing fees are 
based should be settled once for all by 
Congress; that in periods of drought 
and distress fees should be partially or 
wholly waived; that ten per cent of 
annual receipts from grazing shall be 
devoted to range improvements, in- 
cluding the destruction of rodents and 
predatory animals and the eradication 
of poisonous plants; that it is his pol- 
icy to stabilize the use of the national 
forests as far as consistent with other 
resources and public interests and to 
encourage the development of the 
western live-stock industry along 
more secure and profitable lines; in 
developing more cooperation, responsi- 
bility, and self-government on the part 
of the range users through the creation 
of local grazing boards, a majority of 
whose members are to be experienced 
stockmen and which will function as 
fact finding bodies, proposing changes 
in administrative policies and hearing 


complaints from range users; and, fin- 


ally, to grant to any user of the na- 
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tional forests the right to take into 
court questions involving the legality 
of the acts of any officer of the depart- 
ment. 


The Secretary’s statement in full as 
released on December 5th be 
found elsewhere in this issue. I com- 


will 


mend it to every live-stock man for its 
fairness, reasonableness and ability, 
and I hope that the Secretary has set 
an example of calm and dispassionate 
reasoning and a desire to perform a 
meritorious service in a manner which 
can be followed to great advantage by 
all of us. 


Likewise, Secretary Work, of the 
Department of the Interior, in his an- 
nual report shows an impartial and 
thorough grasp of grazing and live- 


stock problems when, after an able 


analysis of present conditions on the 


public domain, he says: 


“Enactment of legislation authorizing the 
establishment by presidential proclamation 
of grazing districts and the issuance of per- 
mits therefor to bona fide residents of the 
locality, or to those engaged in the live- 
stock industry in the areas affected, is 
urgently needed. These districts could then 
be protected and administered by the fed- 
eral government. 


“Such a policy would conserve the for- 
age on public lands and ultimately increase 
their value. Stockmen having permits for 
fixed areas of the public domain could 
take precautions to allow reseeding and 
self-interest would prevent overgrazing. 
With a legal tenure of the land for a term 
of years permittees would be encouraged 
to invest capital in wells and protect and 
develop water holes. 


“Fees to cover the actual cost of ad- 
ministration of these privileges should be 
exacted. The surplus, if any, from this 
source should be divided between the fed- 
eral treasury and the states in which the 
lands are located. This system would not 
interfere with the continued utilization of 
mineral resources on public lands and 
would still permit homestead entry on the 
few suitable remaining tracts.” 


Neither Secretary Jardine nor Sec- 
retary Work has seen fit to impugn 
the motives of the West in general and 
live-stock producers in particular, but 
both have set up platforms affecting 
the forests and the public domain 


which should afford a foundation on 
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which a lasting structure satisfactory 
to both departments of the government 
as well as to the West can be erected. 


F, J. Hagenbarth. 





In Memoriam 


rs 


GEORGE AUSTIN 


George Austin, prominent sheepman 
of Utah, and at one time vice-president 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and past president of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, died at his 
home in Salt Lake City, Utah, Novem- 
ber 29, 1925. 


Mr. Austin was president of Austin 
& Sons Livestock Company and direc- 
tor of Austin Brothers’ Association, 
two prominent wool-growing con- 
cerns. He was also a director of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards Company 
and the Utah Lake Distributing Com- 
pany. Mr. Austin had been a resident 
of Utah since his arrival from England 
in 1866, having been born at Bedford- 
shire, England, on January 12, 1849. 
For twenty-eight years prior to 1917 
he acted as general agricultural super- 
intendent of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company; from 1902 to 1904 he was 
mayor of Lehi, having served prior to 
that time as city councilman. He was 
a member of the State Legislature 
from 1905 to 1907, and served as a 
member of the Utah committee for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition: in San 
Francisco in 1915. Mr. Austin will be 
missed at the various meetings of both 
the State and the National associa- 
tions. 


THE FRONT COVER 


The attractive picture used on the 
cover of this issue was taken by Mr. 
Charles J. Belden, Pitchfork, Wyo- 
ming. Mr. Belden is recognized as one 
of the foremost photographers of sheep 
in the United States. Another of his 
pictures appears on page 24 of this 
issue. 
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The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The 
readers. 


letters from interested 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires such communications from 
any part of the country and also in- 
vites comments and opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 


are 


WYOMING 


Mild, pleasant weather has prevailed 
generally, especially over the lower 
elevations, where live stock are now 
located, and cattle and sheep have done 
well. Moisture has been abundant and 
feed plentiful. Practically all the win- 
ter range has remained open and avail- 
able to live stock. Weather conditions 
favored gathering corn and other for- 
age crops. Little feeding has so far 
been necessary. The mountains are 
covered with snow. 


Cheyenne 

Weather during November was 
somewhat cold, but otherwise very 
good. Feed on the winter range is 
about normal; there is no alfalfa hay 
for sale here. 

The ewes are in good condition and 
we look for very good breeding, al- 
though fewer will be bred this year, 
probably one or two per cent below 
last year. | 

Coyotes are less troublesome than 
formerly, as we have poisoned our 
range and thus reduced our loss. 

Herders are getting $60 a month. 

Warren Live Stock Co. 
i as 
Rock Springs 

We are breeding about the usual 
number of ewes this year; the breed- 
ing season does not commence here 
until about December 15, but at pres- 
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see Around the Range Country 


ent (November 23) the bands are in 
good condition. 

There is fair feed on the winter 
range. I consider that our range is just 
as good today as it was twenty-five 
years ago. Alfalfa hay can be pur- 
chased at $10 a ton in the stack. Wages 
for herders and camptenders are $85 a 
month. Coyotes are still the cause of 
quite a loss to us. W. H. Gottshe. 


IDAHO 


Range and domestic feed have been 
abundant and cattle and sheep have 
continued in good condition. Sheep 
have occupied the winter ranges to 
full capacity, as a rule, where moisture 
has thus far been ample. Storms have 
been frequent, but not severe, and tem- 
peratures have been mild, as a rule. 
Winter wheat has made good growth. 
Hauling has been hampered by soft 
roads in many places. 


Shelley 


Rain, snow and cold weather pre- 
vailed during the first part of Novem- 
ber, but it is milder now, November 25. 
It was rather cold and wet during 
breeding time, but the ewes were in 
very good condition. We bred about 
the usual number. Alfalfa hay can be 
had here for $7 a ton in the stack. 
Coyotes are increasing. 

I enjoy the Wool Grower very much, 
and am also pleased to note that “Mr. 
Wormwood” is still in the land of the 
living. C. Anderson. 


x * * 


Boise 


We are having exceptionally fine 
sheep weather (November 25); the 
ranges are better than we have known 
for twenty years. Hay is plentiful and 
the stacks are settled, giving very sat- 
isfactory measurement to the purchas- 
ers. We have not enough sheep to eat 
our forage crops, however. 


Hugh Sproat. 


MONTANA 


Fine weather for the time of year 
has favored live stock, which average 
in good condition, some being excel- 
lent. Moisture is plentiful everywhere, 
in fact mud has hindered much haul- 
ing. Mild temperatures have allowed 
prolonged grazing on the range, thus 
shortening the feeding season in 
places. The southeastern ranges con- 
tinue short of feed and bare of snow. 
Shipping has been slight of late. 


Helmville 

It started snowing on the 27th day 
of October and continued until four- 
teen inches of snow had fallen. Since 
then all sheep have been on hay, which 
is selling at from $7 to $8 a ton. The 
ewes, however, are in good shape, and 
conditions, I think, will be favorable 
for breeding. 


There is no open range left here; 
the sheepmen lease railroad lands. The 
coyotes kill a good many lambs during 
the summer and also cause quite a loss 
among our sheep. Paul Petersen, Jr. 

* * * 
Craig 

Conditions here are very good; dur- 
ing the past four weeks we have had 
fine weather; prospects for feed on the 
winter range are excellent, and the 
ewes are in good condition and breed- 
ing conditions could not be better. Our 
breeding band is about five per cent 
larger this year. 

We have no open range in our sec- 
tion, but I can see very little difference 
in the present condition of the range 
from former times. One big help in our 
business is that coyotes are not so 
troublesome as in years past. 

Sixty dollars is being paid to herd- 
ers, and alfalfa hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at $6 to $7 a ton. 

ee ir6 
Somers 

We had plenty of rain during Oc- 
tober, and at this time (November 10) 
range feed is unusually good. All of 
our ewe lambs were held over this 
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fall for replacement purposes. We 
will breed about ten per cent more 
ewes than a year ago. The ewes are in 
good condition, much better than last 
fall. 

Coyotes are decreasing in this sec- 
tion, as some of the stockmen have 
been furnished government poison and 
trappers as well have been at work. 

Will Clothiers. 





OREGON 





Moderate to heavy rains occurred in 
the western counties, improving pas- 
tures and fall grains, while light snows 
occurred over the eastern counties. 
However, more moisture was needed 
east of the mountains for the best use 
of the winter range. Freezing weather 
at night has checked the grass growth 
lately, however. Highways off the pav- 
ing have been muddy in western val- 
leys. 

Shaniko 

Everything is lovely here at the 
present time. Most of the sheep are 
going into the winter in good shape, 
the grass is coming along fine, and 
the prospects for the coming year are 
good, as there is ample feed, both hay 
and grass. J. E. Hinton. 


WASHINGTON 





Pastures have been benefited by 
moisture, especially in the western 
counties, but it remains too dry in the 
east, and is drier than usual in the 
west. However, live stock have done 
very well as a rule, though many of 
them are in the fields and grain stub- 
ble, as well as on the wheat fields, 
where pastures are good. Mountain 
streams are unusually low. 

Hover 

We had very mild weather up to 
November 20, then followed three very 
frosty and disagreeable days, and to- 
day, the 25th, there is a warm south 
wind blowing and the sun is shining 
brightly. We need more moisture, 
however, to bring on the grass, which 
has started in this locality. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is priced at $12. 

Judging from reports, coyotes are 
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numerous for this section, and will 
likely cause heavy losses during lamb- 
ing season. 

The ewe bands are in good shape, 
and everything has been quite favor- 
able since the rams were turned into 
the bands. Our breeding flocks are 
about the same size as last year. 

Herders and camptenders receive 
from $75 to $85 a month. 

J. R. Ayers. 
* * * 
Terry 

We have not turned our rams into 
the ewe bands yet (November 28), but 
so far the ewes are in fairly good 
shape. The winter range, however, is 
very short. We have quite a bit of open 
range here, but there was more grass 
on one section in earlier times than 
there is on five sections now. Coyotes 
are plentiful, more numerous than last 
year, but do not seem to molest the 
sheep much. Herders are getting $75 
a month. Six and seven dollars is being 
paid for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Harold Dersham. 


——_____ 


CALIFORNIA 





Rains on the coast have produced 
good grass in those counties, and live 
stock have done very well as a rule; 
but drier weather and much shorter 
range in the interior valleys has re- 
sulted in a poorer condition of the live 
stock. However, even in the interior 
valleys, live stock have not begun to 
suffer for want of feed. In all sections 
grass is better than a year ago. Frost 
in northern counties has retarded the 
grass, though not seriously. Rains the 
first of December were general and 
comparatively heavy, being of much 
benefit to the range. 


Madera 


The old feed on our range is below 
normal, and there is no new feed yet, 
and the weather is still very dry and 
mild. The ewes are in good condition, 
but our bands are smaller than a year 
ago. Coyotes are still a serious menace 
to us here. From $75 to $90 is paid to 
herders. Alfalfa hay is quoted at $10. 

Adobe Ranch Co. 
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NEVADA 





This was an unusually good month 
for outdoor work. Practically all 
range beef has been marketed, and 
there has been a heavy movement of 
feeder stuff to ranches, hay being abun- 
dant as a rule. The southern ranges 
are heavily stocked with sheep and for- 
age conditions reported good. Live 
stock average in excellent condition, 
and are entering the winter under very 
favorable circumstances. 


Yelland 

Sheep came off the summer range in 
good condition and are on fairly good 
feed (November 15). All wether lambs 
sold at prices from 11 to 12 cents per 
pound, live weight, while ewe lambs 
sold as high as 13 cents per pound, 
live weight. However, most of the ewe 
lambs were kept to replace some old 
ewes that were sold at from $4 to $6 
per head. 


Coyotes are being cleaned up well 
by our government trappers, and are 
not nearly so bad as in other years. 

The outlook for cattle is much better 
than last year, when cattlemen were so 
poor and there was no demand for 
their stock. About forty per cent of 
the range cattle have been sold and 
shipped out of this part of Nevada. 

Herders are getting around $80 and 
$90 a month. 

Stockmen, speaking generally, are 
well pleased with the national forest 
service in this section, as they fully 
realize the conditions that existed be- 
fore the Forest Service was created and 
cannot but speak well of the bridge 
that is carrying them over safely. 

John Yelland. 


NEW MEXICO 





The weather has been favorable for 
live stock, especially those on the 
range, being mild, with sufficient mois- 
ture as a rule. Thus live stock and 
ranges average in good _ condition, 
some of them being excellent. Lamb 
shipments have progressed toward 
completion, and much range restock- 
ing was reported There are some local 
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reports of water becoming low on the 
winter ranges. 
Hope 

Prospects for feed on the winter 
range are excellent, better than for 
several years past. We have just gone 
through a drouth of three years’ dura- 
tion, which necessitated cutting down 
our flocks by about 50 per cent, and 
now there is a surplus of grass on the 
range. 

Our ewes are in good condition for 
wintering. Up to the present time we 
have had only very clear, dry weather. 

We are continually fighting the coy- 
otes with poison and traps, and just 
about keep them down. 

L. P. Glasscock. 
Albuquerque 

During the month of November we 
had very mild weather. The winter 
feed is very good indeed, and the ewes 
are going into the winter in the very 
best condition. Rams as yet have been 
turned into very few flocks, most of 
them going in from the 5th to the 10th 
of December. 

The number of ewes being bred in 
the Magdalena district will, in my 
judgment, be about five per cent under 
that of a year ago. 

Coyotes are the cause of a consider- 
able loss and are as numerous as ever. 

T. F. Godding. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Range grass has been plentiful, and 
while it has been dry in places, most 
of this region has had ample rains. 
Live stock average from good to ex- 
cellent over most counties, though 
they are only fair in central Texas. 
Grass is especially plentiful over the 
panhandle section. 

San Angelo 

Fine and bright days, almost with- 
out exception, prevailed during No- 
vember. I think that feed conditions 
are better in this section than for years 
past. The ewes are in excellent condi- 
tion and the bands are a little larger 
than a year ago. 


We do not have any open range here. 
Our lands are fenced with sheep-proof 
fences, which is a great aid in our con- 
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tinuous war against predatory animals. 

No alfalfa is put up here in stacks for 
feed in this country. Our alfalfa is ship- 
ped in in bales. Fort Stockton, some 
two hundred miles west of here, pro- 
duces alfalfa, but it is the nearest point 
that does. Mrs. Louis L. Farr. 

Fort Stockton 
sunshine most all of the 
month is November’s weather record. 
Prospects for winter feed are the best 
for a number of years. The weeds are 
needing a little moisture, however. 
Most of the bands have been bred, as 
the ranchmen turn bucks in about Oc- 
tober 20. There were more ewes by 
about a third bred this season than 
last. 

Loss from coyotes is getting lighter 
each year, as we use the net wire 
fences and ranchmen are all fighting 
them. Hat A. Ranch. 


Warm 


ARIZONA 

Excellent weather for the live stock 
has prevailed, there being a great deal 
of mild weather, not any important or 
severe storms, yet ample rains have 
come to the lowlands and snows on 
the higher areas. Live stock are thus 
in excellent condition as a rule. Heavy 
rains in many places in the last week 
filled watering places and further re- 
freshed the ranges. Lambing has begun 
in Salt River Valley. 

Springerville 

November weather was fine; I con- 
sider it better than in many years past. 
The fall ranges are in fine condition, 
and the prospects are good for feed on 
the winter range. We have some open 
range here, about 50 per cent, but in 
stormy winters we have very little 
browse on it. Eighteen dollars is asked 
for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Our ewes are in fairly good condi- 
tion at this time, November 27, and 
will probably continue so during breed- 
ing, which commences about Decem- 
ber 15. 

Although we have not any govern- 
ment trappers here, we do a lot of 
trapping and poisoning ourselves, and 
still the coyotes seem to be increasing. 

G. Almandoz. 


17 
UTAH 


November was unusually propitious 
for live stock, being mild and without 
severe storms. Thus both live stock 
and ranges continued in good condi- 
tion. However, by the end of the month 
snow was rather scarce on the winter 
deserts and forage was becoming short 
around watering places. The light but 
fairly general storm of the first of De- 
cember brought temporary relief in 
this respect. A good many sheep and 
cattle are being fed on ranches, where 
feed is generally plentiful. 

Hurricane 

In this locality, the Arizona strip, 
we have had warm weather up to date 
(November 28), with considerable 
rainfall, which has ensured us plenty 
of water for fall and winter use. The 
prospects are very good for winter 
feed, and our early spring feed is well 
on its way. Some herds are on green 
feed at the present time. Weather con- 
ditions for the breeding season are 
first class, but only a small number are 
bred for early lambing, the majority of 
sheepmen breed their ewes to lamb 
in May. About the same number of 
ewes will be bred this year as in 1924. 

I am not in a position to know what 
the condition of the open range was in 
earlier days, but it is not up to its nor- 
mal standard on account of the severe 
drouth of last year. 

Coyotes are very bad in our section 
of the country, and cause a great loss 
among our sheep, both in summer and 
winter. We have had no aid from the 
government trappers the last year. If 
we had a $ to $8 bounty on coyotes, I 
think we would get results. 

Wages for herders are from $75 to 
$90 a month. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is selling at $10 to $12 a ton. 

John P. Atkin. 
Grantsville 

The western desert has just enough 
snow on it (November 24) to be good; 
in fact, I can remember only very few 
seasons, when feed prospects were so 
good. The ewe bands, also, are above 
the average in regard to condition, and 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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The Season’s Rainfall 


TOTAL PREGIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
September lst to November 30th, 1925 incl 


United States Weather Bureau Data 


0 


SCALE OF SHADING, IN INCHES 


Under 1.5 1.5 to 3 3 to 5 
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The accompanying table and chart 
of precipitation over the western range 
states for the past three months shows 
a better distribution than usual. De- 
ficiencies from normal appear in the 
Pacific states, where rains are normal- 
ly too heavy for live stock, and ex- 
cesses from normal appear over many 
interior states, where the normal is 
hardly enough for the use of live stock 
under certain conditions of tempera- 
ture. 

Therefore there is no important 
complaint in any section about mois- 
ture, or the lack of it, though more is 
needed in eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon and locally elsewhere. On the 


other hand, the only places where 





5 to 7 


snow has been too deep for live stock 
is on the mountain ranges, blizzards 
and deep snow having been notably ab- 
sent so far this fall. The general result 
is that there are no poor live stock, 
and none that are entering the winter 
without plenty of range and supple- 
mentary feeds; in fact, many reports 
from important areas indicate 
stock in excellent condition. 


live 





Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 





Precipitation on the western live stock 
ranges during September, October and 
November, 1925, and departure from 
normal. 
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Station 
Washington 3 Months 
Seattle — 4.60 
Spokane .. 2.12 
c.f fC 1.30 
Oregon 
Portland 6.82 
Baker 1.75 
Roseburg... 5.87 
California 
Red Bluff 2.48 
San Francisco —._._._...___.3.06 
Fresno 1.99 
Bit FAIS ascsicrosccsivercnseccsin 1.42 
Nevada 
Wiinentice —._.__... 3.12 
Reno ...... 2.19 
Tonopah 1.47 
Arizona 
je OE NE i 1.99 
Flagstaff 8.20 
New Mexico 
Santa Fe 4.94 
Roswell 4.68 
Texas 
Amarillo 9.18 
Abilene 7.47 
El Paso 1.84 
Montana 
Helena 5.97 
Kalispell 3.59 
ee ee ee 4.58 
Miles City 2.41 
Williston, N. D. —..... 3.68 
Idaho 
Lewiston i7} 
Pocatello 4.17 
Boise 4.52 
Utah 
Logan 4.80 
Set: Lake Cty 3.07 
Se meee ee 5.36 
Blanding 4.36 
Wyoming 
Yellowstone 56.13 
Sheridan 4.58 
Lander 3.65 
Cheyenne 4,96 
South Dakota 
Rapid City 2.58 
Nebraska 
Weert Piette net 2.04 
Colorado 
Denver 3.53 
Pueblo 2.39 





Grand Junction __.......... 3.25 


Total for Departure 


—5.67 
—2.70 
—3.23 


—4.71 
—1.10 
—2.15 


—3.09 
—0.97 
—0.03 
—0.89 


+1.52 
+0.88 
—0.55 


—0.33 
+3.89 


+1.45 
+0.75 


+3.95 
+0.76 
—1.15 


+3.37 
—0.81 
+2.28 
+0.11 
+1.40 


—1.46 
+1.76 
+1.97 


+0.82 
—0.60 
+2.82 
+0.21 


+2.54 
+1.43 
+0.98 
+2.89 


—0.24 


—1.01 


+1.16 
+0.70 
+0.84 
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rake Selling Wool In London rio 


“Where has commerce such a mart 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so 
supplied 

As London—opulent, enlarg’d and still 

Increasing London? Babylon of old 

No more the glory of the earth than she, 

A more accomplished world’s chief glory 


now.” 


Cowper’s lines anent the importance 
of London as a world market hold just 
as true today as 


By JOHN ASHTON 


trade from Australia, New Zealand and 
other wool exporting countries. With- 
out such an international market the 
phenomenal growth of the Australian 
and New Zealand wool trade during 
the last century would not have been 


possible. 


Early History 
The first auction sale of wool from 
the colonies was held in London on 


2,000,000 bales, and New Zealand about 
500,000 bales ; the latter country’s pro- 
duction is approximately equal to that 
of Great Britain in quantity. In 1924 
New Zealand produced 588,673 bales. 
At one time the representatives 
of practically every country on the 
globe came to buy wool in London, but 
in recent years there has been a tend- 
ency to develop the wool sales in 
Australia and for 





when written, except 
that the volume of 
business transacted 
in these days is in- 
finitely greater than 
in the time of the 
poet. London has 
been a port and mar- 
ket of importance 
since remote times, 
but has achieved its 
greatest and fastest 
growth through the 
influence of centrali- 





zation in respect to 
the marketing of 
commodities, until 
today it is not only 
the largest of all cit- 
ies, so far as popula- 
tion is concerned, but 
is the supreme inter- 
national market of 











some time past the 
French, Germans and 
Americans have had 
their own ships run- 
ning direct to the 
Antipodes. It is a 
fact, however, that 
many of the biggest 
Australian squatters 
still insist on sending 
their large clips of 
fine wool to the 
London market, but 
the minor sheep 
ranchers and farm- 
ers with smaller clips 
probably obtain their 
money more readily 
by selling at home. 
It is even admitted 
in London that cer- 
tain grades of wool 
have reached higher 








the world. 

It is not intended to write an article 
on the greatness of London; that city 
needs no such feeble advertising. The 
foregoing lines are simply written to 
explain, in a measure, marketing of 
wool grown in various parts of the 
world. Wool is probably financed in 
London more easily and cheaply than 
anywhere else. In the Port of London 
Authority’s warehouses bales can be 
housed for about eight months at a 
cost of one cent a pound. London can 
store 1,000,000 bales of wool and show 
60,000 at one time. It was the provision 
of a central wool market in London 
which led to the growth of the wool 


their bids in the auction room 


August 17, 1821, when 329 bales from 
New South Wales, consigned by Cap- 
tain MacArthur, the pioneer of Aus- 
tralian sheep breeding, were offered at 
Garraway’s Coffee House in Change 
Alley, Cornhill. One lot actually real- 
ized the extra price of ten shillings and 
fourpence a pound, and was sold to a 
buyer named Hirst, of Leeds. At the 
same sale was sold wool which came 
from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Spain, and from Italy. Since that time 
sheep farming for wool has made very 
rapid strides. Roughly speaking, the 
Australian production is now about 


Buyers making their examination and appraisal of sample bales preparatory to placing prices when sold di- 


rect in the countries of production, but 
it is maintained that London is still the 
best market, if the average of prices be 
taken over a given period. It is pointed 
out, also, by the London brokers, that 
wool gains in weight on the long ocean 
voyage to London and that, as the 
London sales are made on delivered 
weights, the seller gets the full benefit 
of the natural increase, which fre- 
quently covers the handling charges in 
London. Of course, there is much spec- 
ulation in colonial wools, buyers at the 
Australasian markets frequently re- 
selling their purchases at the London 
market at a profit. London gets some 
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enormous clips from Australia. Some 
Queensland consignments frequently 
run into a thousand bales of three hun- 
dred and thirty pounds each. 


One year, I was told by Mr. Leonard 
C. Foster, one of the partners of 
Schwartze and Buchanan, the London 
wool brokers, a Queensland clip act- 
ually totaled 2,300 bales. I should like 
to mention here that I am much in- 
debted to Mr. Foster for his great 
courtesy in assisting me to procure 
data for this article. He received me 
with a generous spirit as disinterested 
as it was sincere and helpful. 

Despite the tremendous amount of 
business still done in wool there are 
but nine firms of selling brokers, as 
follows: Buxton, Ronald & Co.; Ja- 
comb, Hoare & Co.; Chas. Balme & 
Co.; Hughes & Willans; Windler & 
Co.; Du Croz, Doxat & C.o; Thomas 
& Cook; H. Irwell & Co.; Schwartze, 
Buchanan & Co. All these brokers sell 
fine wools, and the latter firm and 
Windeler & Co. also sell low wools. 


The Reception of the Wool 


From the time the ship is docked the 
machinery is set in motion to dispose 
of the wool under conditions eminently 
satisfactory to the buyer as well as the 
seller. On arrival of the ship the mer- 
chant or bank, whichever the case may 
be, gives either bill of lading—in which 
case the wool is warehoused in selling 
brokers’ name—or they give sampling 
order on the warehouse where the 
wool is stored. The wool is weighed 
and a statement of the weight sent to 
the person in whose name the wool is 
warehoused. The warehouse samples 
the wool and sends the samples in 
bundles of ten to the broker’s office. 
These samples should be one pound 
each in weight. In the “account sales” 
the broker credits the merchant with 
two-thirds of the value af the samples. 
“Tare” is taken by the warehouse and 
inserted in the catalogue. From the 
samples drawn the wool is lotted, val- 
ued and arranged for sale and a valua- 
tion and report sent to the merchant. 
In principle it is the rule to keep cloth- 
ing and combing wools separate and 
each lot as even running as possible. 

As the date for the opening of the 
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sales approaches the days are drawn 
for by the selling brokers. For ex- 
ample, there might be several brokers 
interested in having the opening of the 
series allotted to their respective 
houses, but in order to be equitable to 
all, the order of selling is drawn for. 
In conjunction with the drawing, how- 
ever, the merchants are consulted as 
to which lots they desire to put up on 
certain days. The warehouse is in- 
structed accordingly, and lays the wool 
out by lot and ship. The broker then 
examines the bales and checks them 
with the lotting particulars (the oppo- 
site end of the bale from that from 
which the sample was taken is exam- 
ined), and makes any necessary cor- 
rections. These corrections are then 
checked with the warehouse, which 
affixes tickets to the bales giving 
mark, number, and lot number. 

The catalogue is then prepared in 
time to be in the printer’s hands the 
day before the sale. The merchants are 
asked for final instructions, and on the 
day of sale either limits are given or 
instructions to sell at best. 

The sale then takes place, prospec- 
tive buyers examining the wool in the 
warehouse on the mornnig of the sale. 
On the night of the sale the catalogue 
is checked and contracts made out, and 
during the night the priced catalogues 
are printed and are distributed one or 
more to each merchant with his con- 
tract and several for each broker. After 
the sale the wool is reweighed and 
weight statements of ex-warehouse 
weights sent to broker, who makes out 
the invoice on these weights and at- 
taches weight slip to the invoice. A list 
is sent from the warehouse to the sell- 
ing broker, showing what documents 
are required to clear the sale, and the 
broker obtains these releases or prom- 
ise from merchant to lodge them. “Ac- 
count Sales” are sent to the merchant 
with brokerage and charges deducted. 
What is known as the “prompt” day is 
the fourteenth day after the sale. No 
charge is made to the buyer by the 
selling broker except lot money of one 
shilling. On the prompt day, or before, 
the buyer remits to the broker, without 
discount for anticipatory payment, and 
on the prompt day the broker hands 
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the proceeds to the merchant, or in 
some cases pays against the delivery 
order in case of small merchants. 


The Auction 


Of most striking interest to an 
American is the actual selling of the 
wools as conducted in the 
room. 


auction 
The procedure is markedly in 
contrast to anything done in America, 
in that the buyers do all of the acting 
and talking, the auctioneer, who really 
represents the producers, simply serv- 
ing as a presiding officer and naming 
the successful bidders. As stated, the 
examination of the sample bales from 
each catalogue offering is completed in 
advance of the auction itself. 


London’s famous wool exchange is 
situated in Coleman Street. Generally 
there are about 300 present at the auc- 
tions, but not all of these are bidders. 
At the appointed time the seats fill up 
rapidly. Each house, both selling and 
buying brokers, have their staffs of ex- 
perts bunched together. Some of these 
might have orders to buy one grade or 
class of wools, some another. 
those buyers from the very house 
whose representative is actually on the 
auctioneer’s block selling might be 
bidding against rival firms on account 
of some American, German, French, 
Japanese, or British buyer. Although 
these auctions are open to the public, 
and the casual passerby, as well as the 
expert wool buyers, has a perfect right 
to bid against the whole hierarchy 
of cliques representing the different 
houses, yet in practice the bids are of- 
fered through the brokers’ men. Take 
for instance the American buyers: The 
morning of the sale or maybe a day or 
two previously, they have carefully in- 
spected the bales of wool in which they 
are interested at the warehouse, in 
company with experts from the buying 
broker with whom they do business. 
Nobody knows better than the Amer- 
ican what he wants, but he generally 
lets his broker do the bidding for him. 
This is perfectly logical; the broker is 
on his own ground and knows the tech- 
nique of the procedure in buying and 
selling to the minutest detail. Similarly, 
if a Britisher went over to the United 
States to buy wool, he would do it 
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through an American broker. Of 
course there are some buyers inde- 
pendent of the brokers, but these are 
generally as expert as the brokers in 
every sense. 


What surprised me most of all was 
the dispatch of selling. The selling 
broker gets what he wants, or what he 
thinks the lots are worth at prevailing 
market prices, very quickly. No time 
is wasted in trying to get an extra half- 
penny. Once a certain price is reached 
by quick bids, down goes the hammer, 
and they are bidding on the next lot 
before you have time to note down 
what the last lot fetched. Only an 
expert could get in a bid. An amateur 
might be interested in certain bales of 
wool, but these might be knocked 
down while he was trying to catch the 
auctioneer’s eye. The latter knows 
every man that bids. So does the clerk. 
The latter must work very fast and 
have a remarkably quick eye to see 
who is bidding. Sometimes the man 
selling calls out the buyer’s name, but 
often he merely states the price and 
depends on the clerk to do the rest. 
About 12,000 bales a day are sold dur- 
ing a sale series. There are generally 
three or four selling brokers who oc- 
cupy the auctioneer’s rostrum each day 
in their turn. There is no preliminary 
discussing ; almost before you know it 
the first lot is sold. The auctioneer 
speaks softly but clearly. If the noise 
gets too loud he appeals for quietness. 
The buyers in the back seats often 
have to shout and even to rise in order 
to prevent the lot from going to some 
rival before they have had a chance to 
get in a bid. Then the battle of the riv- 
als goes on until one has had enough. 

These Colonial Wool Sales in Lon- 
don, at which some of the finest wools 
procurable are on offer, have always 
been of much interest to American 
buyers. Time was when the cream of 
the Australian clip went to American 
houses. Of late years the Continent has 
been a heavy buyer of colonial wools 
in London, Just before the war (“com- 
ing events cast their shadows before’’) 
Germany became a heavy buyer; in 
1912 that country actually bought 


420,788 bales, against Britain’s 392,519 
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Buyers in the Auction Room of the London Wool Exchange Awaiting the Opening of 
the Sale. 


bales at the London sales. The Amer- 
ican demand has shown considerable 
fluctuation in recent years. 

The Continent provided the main 
support for Merino wool in 1924, with 
England competing eagerly for cross- 
breds. The New England district of 
New South Wales sends the finest of 
the fine wools that reach the London 
market. They run about 80’s_ woof 
(commonly designated “weft” in the 
trade), according to Mr. Foster. The 
latter gentleman gave me a sample of 
New England wool, showing exceed- 
ingly fine staple. Queensland also 
grows much wool of the finest quality, 
and other parts of Australia and New 
Zealand often send clips that fetch 
high prices in London. By far the 
greater part of the wool arrives un- 
scoured. 


Sources of Wool Sold in London 


It should be noted that there is a 
huge quantity of wool sold in London 
and produced in various countries of 
the world other than Australasia. Pun- 
ta Arenas, a port in the extreme south 
of Chile, sends a considerable quantity 
of wool to the London auctions. The 


imports into England during the years 
1921-24 inclusive from that port were 
80,000, 70,000, 40,000, and 63,000 bales, 
respectively. For the same period the 
annual imports of wool from the Falk- 
land Islands averaged a little less than 
8 000 bales. 

South Africa, of course, sends the 
largest number of bales to London 
after the Australasian clip. In 1924 the 
Cape sent 385,828 bales, against 360,- 
062 in 1923. The characteristic fine 
wool from South Africa is the “Snow 
White,” in the three grades of medium, 
super, and extra super. A considerable 
quantity of greasy combing wool also 
comes from that country. 


Next to South Africa in importance 
for imports into England stands the 
River Plate, which, by the way, also 
sends large quantities to the United 
States. There was’a great falling off 
in the imports of Argentine wool into 
the United States in 1923-24, when the 
number of bales was 41,000, against 
132,000 for the preceding year. In the 
fiscal year 1921-1922 the River Plate 
actually sent 507,000 bales to Europe, 
but the annual export to that continent 
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during the last years has averaged 
about 320,000 bales. Last year it was 
about 346,000 bales. 


Among the other wools which find 
a ready market in London according to 
the prevailing demand are East India, 
Persian Gulf, Mediterranean, Turkish, 
Syrian, Moroccan, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Russian, Peru, Lima, Chile, and 
Sundries. What is classified as “China 
Produce” comprises sheep’s wool, cash- 
mere, and camel’s hair. Mohair comes 
to London from Turkey and the Cape. 
In 1924 the estimated imports from 
the latter country reached 28,000 bales, 
and from the former 27,000 bales. Al- 
paca imports were, in 1924, 26,806 
bales, against 29,288 bales in 1923. Of 
these amounts 2,525 bales went direct 
to the United States in 1924, against 
5,425 bales in 1923. In short, I have it 
on the authority of the Port of London 
that in 1922 the number of bales of 
wool imported into that port was 1,- 
400,000, and of this amount 1,255,000 
bales passed through its public sales. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
July series of sales this year. The trade 
was anxious to know whether a fur- 
ther decline in prices would be regis- 
tered or whether the rates. of 
the last sales 
tained. As 


would be  main- 


events turned out, 
not only were the May prices main- 
tained, in general, but fine Merinos 
were rather dearer. The series began 
on the 7th, and closed on the 23rd. Dur- 
ing that short period 142,471 bales 
were offered. New Zealand, with 40,- 
228, Sydney, 22,792, Queensland, 17,- 
209, and Port Philip, 14,059 bales, were 
the principal sources of Colonial wools, 
while Punta Arenas, with 20,961 bales, 
furnished an exceptionally large and 
varied selection. 

Of the 142,471 bales offered in the 
July series, 115,000 bales were sold 
comprising 93,000 bales Colonial and 
22,000 bales Punta Arenas, Falkland 
River Plate and Sundries. About 27,- 
000 Colonial and 15,000 Punta Arenas 
and Falkland were taken for the Conti- 
nent. America bought about 2,000 
bales. 

It is interesting to note the fluctua- 


tions in value of the Colonial bale 
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since 1914, In the latter year it was 
worth seventeen pounds _ sterling 
(about $85.00). The highest price, 
$260, was reached in 1920. The next 
year, 1921, the value suddenly dropped 
to $90. Since then the price has in- 
creased to $195 a bale in 1924. 

Last year the bulk of the Merinos 
was taken by France and Belgium, but 
Germany took a fair proportion at 
times. The decrease in the Australian 
production was not so considerable as 
had been anticipated, and amounted to 
138,000 bales only. New Zealand in- 
creased 5,000 bales. The South African 
clip was slightly smaller. 
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The most striking feature of the past 
year was, according to Schwartze & 
Buchanan, the recovery of medium and 
low crossbreds, which no longer show 
the disparity or spread compared with 
Merinos, so noticeable the preceding 
It is pointed out that it is not 
so much that fashion has swung round 


year. 


to coarse fabrics, for preference is still 
given to the softer and finer materials, 
but the question of the cost of the 
cloth has gradually created a larger 
demand for the lower-priced article. 
The continued vogue for knitted goods 
has absorbed a large amount of coarse 
wools. 


Commodity Marketing of Wool in Canada 


By W. W. THOMPSON 


The Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers is the pioneer among Canad- 
ian pools, and the first cooperative 
marketing organization to function 
over the 


brought into being in the spring of 


entire Dominion. It was 


1918 and joined together, in one mar- 
keting organization, wool selling asso- 
ciations which had previously devel- 
oped in each province of the Dominion. 
During the eight years that it has been 
in operation it has handled over 28,- 
000,000 pounds of Canadian grown 
wool, and by its activities has largely 
benefited every Canadian wool pro- 
ducer, whether or not he patronizes the 
organization. Prior to its inceptic 
Canadian wool was in poor repute with 
Canadian mills and was absolutely un- 
known on the wool markets of the 
world. Today the largest mills in Can- 
ada annually use hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of home-grown wool; 
on the markets of the United States 
our wool is well and favorably known; 
and in the last three years, a third 
market, with almost unlimited con- 
suming capacity, has been opened up, 
when contact was established with the 
English and Continental mills. These 
developments naturally result in in- 
creased returns to Canadian wool pro- 
ducers. 

These changes have been brought 
about by the continuous application of 


three distinct lines of endeavor. Sheep 
owners have been encouraged to im- 
prove the quality of their clips by more 
careful breeding and the exercise of 
greater care in preparing their wool 
for market. The importance of pro- 
viding a well balanced ration during 
the winter months has been stressed. 
Poor or insuffcient feeding often re- 
sults in brashy, weak-fibred wool that 
cannot be used in high class goods; 
while careless methods of feeding per- 
mit chaff and seeds to lodge in the 
fleece, which cannot be removed with- 
out carbonizing, which process also 
weakens the wool fibres. The use of 
binder twine or other sisal cord for 
tying fleeces has been largely aban- 
doned in Canada, due to the company’s 
campaign against the practice, former- 
ly very prevalent ; and the use of ordi- 
nary paint for branding purposes, with 
its resulting loss from paint-clotted 
wool has largely given place to the use 
of soluble branding liquids that do not 
injure the wool. 

With the assistance of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, a compre- 
hensive system of grading has been 
worked out and the grades so stand- 
ardized that manufacturers, both at 
home and abroad, can now purchase 
wool handled by the company with the 
definite assurance that it will be of 
the quality represented. Many orders 
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letter 
where formerly it was necessary for 
alesmen to call on the mills with 
amples. The actual grading is done by 
rraders in the employ of the Dominion 
covernment, experienced men on 
vhose impartial judgment both pro- 
ducer and purchaser can safely rely. 
This grading system also makes pos- 
sible payment for the wool on a basis 
of quality. The careful producer se- 
cures increased returns in keeping with 
his efforts and is not penalized by his 
careless neighbor. This directly en- 
courages every sheep owner to im- 
prove his clip and is producing results, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 
percentage of rejected wools in the 
Manitoba clip decreased from 25 per 
cent in 1920 to 5% per cent in 1924. 
During the same period the percentage 
of bright wool has been doubled and 
the percentage of dark wool has been 
cut in two—concrete evidence of real 
improvement. 


re now received by wire or 


Efficient merchandising methods 


have replaced the “dumping” 


system 
practiced in the days of individual mar- 
keting. London and Boston are the rec- 
ognized centers of the world’s wool 
trade. Agencies at both points keep the 
company’s management informed of 
every development, so that sales can 


be made to the best advantage. 


The company owns one of the largest 
and best equipped storage warehouses 
in America, where large quantities of 
wool can be stored at a minimum of 
cost until favorable opportunities for 
sale develop, while up-to-date machin- 
ery permit of economic handling ; ship- 
ments to European points are all com- 
pressed in bales to reduce transporta- 
tion charges, and every care is taken 
to avoid unnecessary expense. For 
years prior to the war the average 
price realized for Manitoba wool under 
the system of individual marketing 
was not over ten to twelve cents per 

und, while the average obtained by 
he company’s Manitoba patrons dur- 
ing the last three years was slightly 
over twenty cents per pound net. 


The head office of the company is 
tuated in Toronto and the storage 
irehouse is located at Weston, On- 
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tario, close to the head office and con- 
venient to the majority of Canadian 
mills. Branch offices, open the year 
around, are maintained at Regina, 
Saskatchewan and Lenoxville, Quebec, 
and wool collecting warehouses, at 
convenient centers over the entire Do- 
minion, are operated during the shear- 
ing period. At the end of 1924 the com- 
pany had over 2,300 shareholders, of 
whom 286 were residents of Manitoba. 
During 1924 the company handled over 
12,000 individual shipments of wool and 
the number has been largely increased 
in 1925. 

Wool produced in Manitoba is as- 
sembled at Portage la Prairie, and for- 
warded by carlots, in original sacks, to 
at Weston, 
where each individual lot is graded by 
Dominion government wool graders, 
and all weights are checked by Domin- 
ion government weighmasters. During 
the present year 559 shipments, total- 
ing to 167,393 pounds of wool, and 134 
pounds of pelts have been assembled at 
Portage la Prairie, and at the present 
time a final car, to complete the sea- 


the central warehouse 


son’s activities, is being collected and 
will be shipped east about December 
Ist. 

The company operates on the pool- 
ing system. The basis of settlement be- 
ing the average prices secured 
throughout the season, f.o.b. Weston, 
less freight and necessary marketing 
costs. When desired by shippers, cash 
advances are supplied at rates depend- 
ing on the grading of the wool, and 
final settlements are paid as soon as 
the season’s clip has been sold and 
average prices can be worked out. 

In addition to its marketing work 
the company handles a comprehensive 
list of stockmen’s supplies, such as 
sheep dip, branding fluid, stock mark- 
ing devices, etc., and a carefully select- 
ed line of Canadian made woolens, par- 
ticularly suited to farm use. Stocks of 
these are kept at the head office and 
at each branch office for sale to the 
public; but wool shippers can obtain 
same as a charge against their con- 
signment. 

The company’s aim is to render the 
largest possible service to the sheep- 








men of the Dominion. Its facilities are 
available to every wool producer and, 
like the muscles of an athlete, the more 
they are used the greater will be their 
development. 





SHEEP RAISING A PROFITABLE 
VENTURE FOR MONTANA 
WOMAN 

Miss Lena Redfield, a resident of the 
Musselshell valley country thirty miles 
north of Roundup, bids fair to become 
the so-called sheep queen of Montana, 
because of the remarkable achievement 
she has made in that line of bucolic 
endeavor. She began the sheep-rais- 
ing business six years ago with two or- 
phan lambs given her and this year she 
cleared $1,000 from her flock of sheep, 
which now numbers 160 head, mostly 
ewes. A news story, well authenticat- 
ed, concerning her activities, follows: 

Miss Redfield’s lamb crop last spring 
numbered 103, or 140 per cent, of 
which every one lived, which is regard- 
ed as a record that is rarely if ever 
Last spring she sold 1,375 
pounds of wool and this fall she dis- 


equalled. 


posed of 49 wether lambs that averag- 
ed 76 pounds, at 11 1-2 cents a pound, 
the total receipts exceeding $1,000. Her 
flock now numbers 160 head, and her 
income will be correspondingly greater 
next year. 

The phenomenal increase of the 
small flock, however, must be attribut- 
ed to the care given the sheep, and es- 
pecially the lambs, by the young lady 
herself. Most of the work in connec- 
tion with the running of the sheep is 
performed by Miss Redfield, assisted 
occasionally by a brother. Expense, 
outside her own time, has been prac- 
tically nothing thus far. She is, how- 
ever, making provision for the feeding 
of some hay during the coming winter, 
which she did not find necessary in 
Leon Shaw. 


previous years. 
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The following release, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on Decem- 
ber 5th, contains the views of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine upon the 
administration of grazing on the na- 
tional forests: 

A fair settlement of the differences 
existing between a number of western 
stockmen and the forest service will 
not be difficult, announced William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
referring to recent criticisms of graz- 
ing fees and other features of range 
administration on the national forests. 

Grazing Fees 

Secretary Jardine believes that the 
department’s long-standing policy of 
basing fees upon the value of the for- 
age should be continued, but that any 
resulting increase in the rates should 
be adjusted liberally to economic con- 
ditions in the live-stock industry, such 
as the depression from which the west- 
ern cattle business is still but slowly 
recovering. 

The department has previously an- 
nounced that in no event will the graz- 
ing fees be increased prior to 1927. 
The range appraisals recently made by 
the Forest Service have been submitted 
to an experienced western stockman, 
Mr. Dan B. Casement, for an independ- 
ent check and review. This will enable 
Secretary Jardine to consider the mat- 
ter from all angles before further ac- 
tion is taken. 


The fees for grazing on the national 
forests average 12 cents per 
month for a cow and 3 cents per month 
for a sheep, and bring into the Federal 
treasury more than $2,000,000 annually. 
The present commercial value of the 
forage is considerably more than this 
figure. On the other hand, if the fees 
were based upon the cost of adminis- 
tration only, as many stockmen have 
suggested, the rates would be cut to 
one-third of what they are now. 

Owing to the importance of 
question, Secretary Jardine 


now 


this 
believes 
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_.. Secretary Jardine’s Statement Upon Forest 
CO GRR = e +. es 
Grazing Administration 


that the policy upon which the grazing 
fees are based should be settled once 
for all by Congress, leaving to the de- 
partment the latitude necessary in de- 
termining the specific rates applicable 
to the thousands of grazing allotments 
in the national forests with widely 
varying range and market conditions. 

Secretary Jardine is satisfied that 
the grazing fees should be partially or 
wholly waived when serious drought 
greatly reduces the amount of forage 
on the range, as has occurred recently 
in parts of the Southwest. In his judg- 
ment, discretion to deal with such a 
situation should be vested in the de- 
partment by any legislation dealing 
with grazing fees. The late drought 
in the Southwest has entailed such se- 
rious losses and burdens upon the local 
industry, from which recovery will 
necessarily be slow, that the Secretary 
favors a further extension of the 
waiver of grazing fees already made 
in these regions during 1925. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also 
favors strongly a provision of law that 
will appropriate 10 per cent of the an- 
nual receipts from grazing for range 
improvements, including fencing, 
water developments, the destruction of 
rodents and predatory animals, and the 
eradication of poisonous plants. There 
is great need for such improvements, 
he believes, and a measure of this char- 
acter would be one of the most con- 
structive steps which the government 
can take to increase the productivity 
of the national forest ranges and ben- 
efit their users. 

“The actual handling and control of 
grazing on 90,000,000 acres of forage- 
producing land in the national forests,” 
said Secretary Jardine, “is necessarily 


an administrative function. Both the 
range conditions and local require- 
ments differ widely. Congress has 


never dealt with this problem and 
could, in any event, only lay down very 
broad policies. The Department of 





Agriculture has acted under the gen- 
eral authority entrusted to it, and, by 
regulations of the Secretary, has de- 
veloped a system of range administra- 
tion through twenty years of experi- 
ence and scientific research.” 

This administrative system, as out- 
lined by the Secretary, recognizes 
grazing as an important and perma- 
nent use of the national forests. At the 
same time, grazing is adjusted to their 
primary purpose of forest production 
and watershed protection and to other 
public benefits which the national for- 
ests should render, such as recreation 
and the propagation of valuable wild 
life. Established users of the range are 
protected as far as possible by recog- 
nized “preferences,” designed to assure 
permanency of grazing in connection 
with live-stock ranches dependent upon 
pasturage in the national forests. At 
the same time the needs of new set- 
tlers and small ranchers who require 
national forest range for their liveli- 
hood have been provided for as equit- 
ably as possible, including moderate re- 
ductions in the herds of old _ users 
where unavoidable. The department 
has sought steadily to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the ranges and _ their 
permanent value to the live-stock in- 
dustry by putting into effect reason- 
able forms of control over such mat- 
ters as numbers of stock and grazing 
seasons, together with demonstrated 
betterments in the handling of stock 
on the ranges. 

Stabilization of Grazing Use 

Secretary Jardine stated that it is 
his policy to stabilize the use of the na- 
tional forest ranges as far as consist- 
ent with other resources and public in- 
terests. In this way the department 
can encourage the development of the 
western live-stock industry along more 
secure and profitable lines. With this 
purpose in view, the policy of issuing 
grazing permits for périods of ten 
years was begun in 1925, subject uni- 
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formly to reductions in the numbers of 
stock grazed under certain contingen- 
cies. The Secretary is prepared to go 
further in stabilizing grazing by fixing 
more specific limits upon possible re- 
ductions in the herds during the life 
of the ten-year permits, for any and 
all purposes, which will be adapted 
to the specific conditions 
cality. 

The Secretary is also prepared to au- 
thorize guarantees that during the ten- 
year period no reductions will be re- 
quired to provide range for other users 
or new applicants, where the status of 
local land development and live-stock 
production or the requirements of good 
range management make this a rea- 
sonable course. He also favors an ex- 
tension of individual range allotments, 
already in effect on some of the na- 
tional forests, where this form of 
range use meets the local needs. This 
will give the individual permittee full 
benefit of the improvements in range 
conditions and increased carrying ca- 
pacity of the allotment during the life 
of the permit. 

The ten-year permits are not revoc- 
able and are regarded by the depart- 
ment as binding upon itself as well as 
upon the users of the range; but to re- 
move any doubt on this score, the Sec- 
retary is ready to make them complete 
legal contracts in form as well as sub- 
stance. 

Secretary Jardine is convinced that 
in developments of this kind lies the 
real opportunity to stabilize the use of 
the national forest ranges and make 
them of greater benefit to the live- 
stock industry of the West. He regards 
them as of much greater consequence 
to the stockmen than the question of 
higher or lower grazinz fees. These 
constructive developments in grazinz 
administration on the national forests 
must be worked flexibly in accordance 
with the needs of each region. They 
can not be made general mandates by 
legislation. The problem can be dealt 
with effectively only by competent ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

Recognition by Law 

Authority to develop progressively 
the grazing administration of the na- 


in each lo- 
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tional forests along these lines is now 
fully vested in the department. Aside 
from establishing the basis for grazing 
charges and making a portion of the 
receipts available for improving the 
range, the Secretary does not believe 
that further legislation is necessary. 
The task is primarily one for localized 
administration and cooperation be- 
tween the range users and forest of- 
ficers. 


Nevertheless, Secretary Jardine rec- 
ognizes the reasonableness of the 
viewpoint that such an important use 
of the national forests should be given 
recognition by law as part of the broad 
plan of conservation for which they 
were created. He would have no objec- 
tion to legislation giving grazing a 
more definite legal status in the na- 
tional forests and in broad terms con- 
firming the fundamental policies which 
the department has thus far and is now 
developing. 

Such legislation might specify the 
production and utilization of forage as 
one of the functions of the national 
forests, subject to their primary pur- 
poses of timber production and water- 
shed protection. It should authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish and recognize grazing preferences 
by suitable regulations, and to issue 
grazing permits or contracts for pe- 
riods of not more than ten years in 
which the possible reductions or cur- 
tailments of range use should be defi- 
nitely set forth. In connection with 
these provisions, the Secretary believes 
it desirable to include others designed 
to protect more completely authorized 
users of the range from trespass, as 
through the impounding of unpermit- 
ted live stock. 


“Any legislation dealing with graz- 
ing,” said Secretary Jardine, “should 
give the department full latitude to 
control and adjust this use of the na- 
tional forests so as to protect other 
valuable resources and maintain the 
productiveness of the ranges them- 
selves. The ten-year permits or con- 
tracts should be definite and specific 
guarantees to the stockmen; but in is- 


suing and renewing them complete 
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freedom must be retained to exclude 
or restrict grazing in areas where it 
has proven injurious to young timber, 
or where grazing is damaging valuable 
water sources. The department must 
also be able to make such adjustments 
in grazing as may be required to meet 
the needs of recreation and of valuable 
forms of wild life, and should be free 
to exercise such forms of control as 
may be necessary for the continued 
welfare of the ranges themselves.” 


Furthermore, in renewing grazing 
permits, the Secretary believes that 
the department should be free to make 
such further distribution of the range 
as the needs of bona fide settlers or 
small live-stock producers in partic- 
lar regions may require. This should 
not be carried to the point of upsetting 
a sound economic basis for the live- 
stock business in accordance with the 
conditions of each region. But the Sec- 
retary does not regard as tenable any 
form of law or administrative policy 
that would close the national forests to 
new applicants who need range in de- 
veloping their land, where they can 
reasonably be provided for. 


Vested Rights 


Hence Secretary Jardine does not 
concur in the viewpoint frequently ex- 
pressed by western stockmen that 
some form of vested or property right 
be conferred by law upon the present 
users of the ranges. Nor does he con- 
cur in the demand that grazing leases 
be placed upon an area basis, relieving 
the user of practically all regulation by 
the government and leaving him free 
to deal with the range as he pleases. 

These conceptions, in Secretary Jar- 
dine’s opinion, would, if embodied into 
law, undermine the foundation of our 
national policy for the conservation of 
natural resources. They would make it 
impossible in many instances to pro- 
tect adequately the forest and water 
resources for which the national for- 
ests were primarily established. They 
would make it impossible to carry out 
a well-balanced plan of public use, in 
which such interests as recreation and 
wild life should be given their proper 
place. And in many cases they would 
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make it impossible to conserve prop- 
erly the range itself. 

While Secretary Jardine believes in 
giving the range users the fullest pos- 
sible measure of security, he is satis- 
fied that this must be brought about as 
part of a co-ordinated plan for conserv- 
ing and utilizing all of the resources 
of the national forests. He is opposed 
to any program that would place 
grazing in a preferred status and give 
.it priority over other forms of public 
service which the national 
should render. 

Without going into the merits of 
the complaints frequently made against 
the action of local officers of the For- 
est Service in dealing with grazing 
questions, Secretary Jardine expressed 
his belief that the cure for this situa- 
tion lies in developing more coopera 
tion, responsibility, and _ self-govern- 
ment on the part of the range users. 


forests 
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He believes that this can be brought 
about by creating local grazinz boards, 
a majority of whose members should 
be experienced stockmen, which will 
function as fact-finding bodies on con- 
troverted questions, investigate pro- 
posed changes in administrative poli- 
cies, and hear complaints from the 
range users. 

The Secretary believes that through 
the medium of such boards, working 
either on an individual national forest 
or for a state, a great majority of the 
local questions which arise between 
forest officers and range users can be 
satisfactorily settled on the ground. 
On other questions, which might come 
to the head of the department for de- 
cision, there would be the advantage of 
mutual study and a full presentation of 
all sides. 

It is the Secretary’s viewpoint that 
final decision on appeals or ,questions 
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of policy must rest with the head of 
the Department of Agriculture. He is 
responsible for the administration of 
the national forests in all of its phases, 
and a division and confusion of respon- 
sibility would result if any agency 
were created with authority to over- 
rule the department on administrative 
matters. This, of course, does not af- 
fect the right of any user of the na- 
tional forests to take into court ques- 
tions involving the legality of the acts 
of an officer of the department. 

The authority now vested in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is considered 
ample for setting up local grazing 
boards of the character indicated. Sec- 
retary Jardine contemplates taking 
steps in this direction in the near fu- 
ture, but sees no objection to the en- 
actment of legislation that would spe- 
cifically authorize the creation of graz- 
ing boards for these purposes. 


SUCCESSFUL SHEEP PHOTOGRAPHY 
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ELEVEN SPECIAL STUD RAMS. all 2 yrs o 


Bred by Austin Wanganella Co.,Ltd, and 
Sired by 9-1]. who was So to 
Roy Me Caughey Esq. for 5000 
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The above picture, which has occasioned considerable comment by visitors to the office of the National Wool Grower, is a remarkable 
piece of sheep photography. Many opinions have been expressed as to how the photographer succeeded in getting such a large number 
of sheep in such perfect pose. There are indications that a wire netting was used to keep the sheep in line, but whether it was stretched 


across their fronts and painted out on the negative is hard to determine. 
ience, skill and patience of the photographer. 


Certainly the success of such pictures is due to the exper- 


The Wool Grower asked A. C. Mills, its representative in Australia, to secure a statement from Mr. Hall, by whom the picture 


was taken. In replying Mr. Mills states that Mr. Hall is not inclined to publish this information, as it had taken him “ten years’ study 
to perfect the system of getting group photos.” 


Mr. Mills, however, is of the opinion that there is no secret in the matter, but that “it is really a question of infinite patience.” 


He writes: “The rams which are required are separated from the flock and rounded up in front of the camera. If reasonably quiet, they 
can be got to stand in line after a time with the aid of one or two men and one dog. It would probably be necessary to move them up 
by hand and at least one man stands behind the row to do any shifting that is necessary; the other generally stands behind the pho- 
tographer to direct the dog, which is placed a little to the left or right, whichever way the sheep are required to look. When they are 
all lined up, something is done to attract the attention of the sheep, such as waving a handkerchief, or the dog is told to move. Then 
at the psychological moment, when all are looking intelligent, the snap is made. It may take two or three hours’ hard work and no 
less hard swearing to get a satisfactory picture, but on the other hand the whole thing may be done in less than half an hour. None 
of the sheep are held when being snapped, but, of course, the background is taken out, also the dog, if he appears in front.” 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
TO HIS PAL. 


Africa, 
December, 1925. 


Morocco, 


Dear Ern: 

Let’s see—that last time | wrote you, 
me and the Count was standing with 
our backs to a wall. The firing squad 
had gone to breakfast and the orficer 
of the day had found the Coat of Arms 
of the Royal House of Spain on that 
diamond ring. He wanted to know. 


Right away I tried to remember all 
I knowed about Spain, and hooked onto 
Columbus—you’ve read about him— 
he’s the guy as promotes the idea that 
the world ain’t flat like you’d naturally 
think—everybody knows about Colum- 
bus. I can sling the Spanish purty well 
now, and proceeds to give that orficer 
a earful of history. 

“This ring,” I says to him impres- 
sively, “is a choice item out of a wad 
of jewelry your good Queen Isabel gave 
to Columbus to peddle for ships so he 
could discover the United States. He 
didn’t use this ring, and later traded it 
to a Indian princess for a 
beads.” 

“That’s one on Columbus,” 
the orficer. “I’ve always wondered 
about that jewelry deal. We really 
ought to investigate him. Where’d you 
get it?” 


string of 


remarks 


“Me,” says I, “I’m part Everglade. 
It’s been in the family ever since.” 

The orficer looked mighty thotful. 

“For that bit of history,” says he 
then, “I ought to have you shot about 
twice. But I won’t. We’re having a row 
with some Arabs over in Africa. They 
were born in the wrong century. It’s a 
regrettable chronological error, which 
we are trying to correct. They’re a 
bad lot. Ignorant, bullheaded, don’t be- 
lieve in the King, don’t believe in Santa 
Claus—nothing! So we sent our army 
over there to readjust their cosmos. 
You enlist and ship on the next trans- 
port. Then you won’t need this ring. 

“Does that include the Count?” 

“It does. I'll throw him in,” says he. 
I'll try and turn that over to the His- 
torical Society.” 
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And ten days later we was on the 
firing line. 

Now you want to know about this 
layout, and I'll tell you. It’s a Interior 
surrounded by rocky barren hills, 
thorns, sand, and impenetrable heat. 
There must be something beyond as is 
fair to look upon, because nobody 
would pause to fight over the likes as 
has been our battle grounds. The 
Count, he knows. And say, when he 
gets back on his throne I'll be fixed 
for life. He’s going to give me a couple 
of palaces to live in and make me Chief 
Historian. He says there’s forty mil- 
lion sheep back in there, and twelve 
million of cattle, and none of ’em has 
ever paid any taxes. Them Riffians 
need to be enlightened and the slack 
taken up in their public duties. But 
they’re stubborn. Old-fashioned ideas, 
you know. Mossbacks. They slip up on 
us, shoot up the ranks regardless of 
who they hit, and away they go again. 
They’re outclassed, and licked to a 
frazzle, but they don’t know it. Fact is, 
they’re plum hopeless. 

There’s lots of fleas here, Ern, and 
burros. They drink wine with their 
meals, which is cheap but uncommon 
warm. A good soda fountain would 
rake in the entire Spanish payroll. I 
could take a soda fountain and peddle 
Coca Cola and bust up this row in less 
than a week. Me, I’d right now swap a 
whole string of orficers’ camels for just 


one cold drink like you buy for a 
nickel. 
Then there’s the French. They’re 


more picturesk. Bright red pants. Lots 
of gold braid. Girls is plum’ foolish 
about ’em. And that’s another thing, 
the girls. No class to ’em, Ern. Com- 
pared to our girls they are like a bunch 
of cayuses as wouldn’t bring the graz- 
ing fees. I don’t want to knock ’em 
none, and I'll admit they ain’t exactly 
stringhalted; but give me just one 
American girl—bobbed hair, snug 
khaki pants—like you see up in the 
Park; I’d put her on a white hoss and 
in twenty four hours I'll 
armies 


have three 


following her, including the 


enemy. 
And now, Ern, she’s rolling around 
towards Xmas again. I know how I'll 
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spend mine. Me and the Count. We’ve 
got ten days leave and tomorrow we 
start for Tangier—that’s way up the 
Coast. There we go to a secluded gar- 
den—high, gray, mossgrown walls 
with a exclusive double oak gate and 
uniformed niggers as nobody can pass 
except fellows like the Count, who 
knows the password, and their friends. 
There’s a vine covered terrace over- 
looking the sea below. There we'll sit 
and watch the ships sway gently at 
their anchor chains, dark blotches 
against the darker deep. To the left, 
the lights of the town. And Music. 
Wayward, haunting melodies that 
throb with the mystic spell of ancient 
Africa. Mantillas, castanets, the tam- 
bourine, and guitars hidden amid the 
palms and ferns. In our glasses the 
tinkle of ice. And as we slowly sip the 
contents, the Count will be dreaming of 
his coronation. Parades, a pink and 
green bodyguard with swords and os- 
trich feathers, a Primed Minister, and 
a dependable Foreign Loan Committee. 
But me, Ern, I'll be thinking of the 
Rockies, jammed up against the edge 
of the desert. Snowy, glistening cold 
beneath the pale wintry moon. And in 
my reverie I’ll ride a hoss acrost the 
waste straight to your camp, and hear 
Old Spot rush out and bark—till he 
sees who it is—circle around the bed- 
ground on up to the wagon; just to tell 
you that I never forgot, and to wish 
you the merriest Xmas in forty-nine 
states and one far away alien land. 
Your friend & Pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 





THE WORMWOOD FUND 


Every reader of the Wool Grower 
is without doubt interested in Richard 
Wormwood’s return to the pines and 
sagebrush of the western ranges. Of 
course, no steps have yet been taken 
to secure his release from the Spanish 
army, but with proper funds at our dis- 
posal, this is certain of accomplish- 
ment. On this account, members of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
whose dues are not paid for 1925, 
should send them in immediately. 
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sic AT THE SHOWS rics 


SHEEP AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


Agricultural and live-stock exhibi- 
tions are increasing in number, size, 
and in usefulness in all parts of the 
country. Some of them draw from, and 
contribute to the advancement of many 
states. And yet there is the one and 
only International. The twenty-sixth 
renewal at Chicago of the Internation- 
al Live Stock Exposition was held from 
November 28 to December 5. From all 
parts of the United States and from 
Canada and other countries came vis- 
itors, students and onlookers, also the 
highest attainments in the breeding 
and feeding of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, and in the production of all 
classes of crops and seed grains. 

The International appears to have 
attained its mature size, but improve- 
ment in quality of all classes of exhi- 
bits is always plain even to the hyper- 
critical. Also there is here the record 
and presentation of the continual 
moulding of the best animal qualities 
to the ever changing conditions of 
market demand and greater efficiency 
in economical production. 

Entries in the draft horse classes 
were much fewer than in former years, 
but the average merit is much higher 
even though few imported animals are 
shown. The beef cattle show brings 
out a wonderful display in the breed- 
ing classes, in addition to which there 
is the amazing carlot show, and the 
large list of entries of single steers 
competing for the grand championship. 
This award was won this year by an 
Angus yearling shown by the Iowa 
State College and sold in the auction 
at $3 per pound to a New York hotel. 


The Fat Sheep 


The sheep division of the Interna- 
tional includes the classes for carloads 
and for single entries of fat sheep 
which are not to be seen at other east- 
ern expositions. Ten agricultural col- 
leges showed fat wethers in the var- 
ious breed classes and in combination 


with individual exhibitors brought out 
a splendid lot of wethers. In the 
class for Southdown lambs, thirty en- 
tries came before the judge. When the 
winners in the various breed classes 
were called out to compete for the 
highest award of the show and of 
the year, the grand championship, the 
selection fell upon the Southdown 
lamb bred and exhibited by the Uni- 
versity of California, the reserve 














Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, owner of Thousand 
Springs Farm and so many of the Hamp- 
shire show winners this fall. Mrs. Miller 
is also president of the American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association for the coming 
year. 


championship going to a _pure-bred 
Southdown yearling wether owned by 
Mr. J. C. Andrew of Indiana. The Cal- 
fornia lamb was one of triplets and 
when shown weighed 107 pounds. 
George Phillips, the University shep- 
herd, had done a perfect job of feeding 
and fitting. 

Purdue University won in the class 
for carloads of range-raised lambs on 
grade Hampshires, bred by the Wood 
Live Stock Company, Spencer, Idaho, 
and fed at the University. This award 
was also won last year on lambs of 
the same breeding and fed on the same 


ration as was used this year. The av- 
erage daily feed per lamb contained 2.5 
pounds of soy bean hay, % of a pound 
of corn silage, 1 pound of corn and 2 
ounces of cotton seed meal. On this 
standard ration, the lambs gained .36 
pounds per head daily, at a cost of 11.5 
cents per pound. When shown they 
weighed 85 pounds. The McEwan load 
of Southdown lambs from Canada won 
the grand championship and were sold 
for 31 cents per pound. 

Large entries of very high merit 
were shown in the classes for each of 
the nine breeds. Shropshires were less 
numerous than formerly and most of 
the long wools were from Canadian 
flocks. The Southdown is gaining in 
popularity in the East and South and 
made an excellent showing. 


Rambouillets 

The Rambouillets made the largest 
show in the breeding classes, having 
120 head. The smoother-bodied C type 
was most numerous, but there were 
many that would be considered as B 
type or even heavier. The Internation- 
al officers have refused to provide 
separaate classes for types within 
breeds and there was considerable var- 
iation to be found in the long lines of 
Rambouillets presented to the judge, 
Dean W. C. Coffey. 

Among Rambouillet breeders there 
has been much discussion of type. At 
some shows the judge has given the 
preference to sheep with lighter 
fleeces and pronounced body folds. 
Other judges have leaned the other 
way and quite often there has been 
such a variation in appearance among 
the winners as hopelessly to confuse 
an onlooker desirous of learning what 
is the recognized type of the Rambouil- 
let. 

Dean Coffey selected the winners 
from the smoother-bodied type that 
has become so popular in the range 
states. He did not consider wrinkles 
to be the main consideration. He look- 
ed for sheep with blocky compact build 
and mutton conformation. Some of the 
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flocks were shown with fleeces of con- 
siderable age and rather heavily oiled: 
these were not in favor with the judge 
and usually were unplaced. A few years 
of such judging at the International 
and other shows would do a great deal 
to advance the merit and popularity of 


this great breed. 


Exhibitors: 

Cc. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio. 

F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Calif. 

Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo. 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind, 

J. M. Shaw, Peoria, Ohio. 

Michigan Agricultural College, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
Aged Rams: (Eleven shown.) 

First—F. N. Bullard. 

Second—Purdue University. 

Third—King Bros. Co. 


The winner is a low-set but large 
sheep of compact build, sired by Ted. 
His fleece is of excellent character and 
very uniform in quality. The Purdue 
ram is a son of the famous Satan. He 
has excellent conformation and carries 
an even fleece of unusually nice char- 
acter. He had been shorn by machine 
last January and weighed 260 pounds 
at the show. The third ram has an 
extraordinary head and length and 
staple. While less pro- 
nounced than those above him in mut- 
ton build, he was a distinct winner 
over the remaining eight, many of 
which might stand out prominently in 
other shows. 


Yearling Rams: (Fourteen shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—lIowa State College. 
Third—F. N. Bullard. 
Fourth—F. N. Bullard. 
Fifth—Ellis Bros. 


The King yearling presents most of 
what is desirable in modern Ramboui- 
llet breeding. He has size, staple, mut- 
ton, and a fleece of striking character 
and evenness. He was later made 
champion ram of the breed, an honor 


which he also won at Kansas City. 


Ram Lambs: (Twenty-six shown.) 
First—F. N. Bullard. 
Second—Oklahoma College. 
Third—King Bros. Co. 
Fourth—King Bros. Co. 
Fifth—Purdue University. 


As usual in lamb classes, there was 
a wide variety in age, size and condi- 
tion of fleece. Adhering to his type, 
the judge started with the blocky Bul- 


East 


fineness of 
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lard entry and left out some of the 


larger lambs. 
Pen of Three Ram Lambs: 

First—F. N. Bullard. 

Second—King Bros. Co. 

Third—Oklahoma College. 

Fourth—University of Illinois. 

Yearling Ewes: (Eighteen shown.) 

First—F. N. Bullard. 

Second—King Bros. Co. 

Third—F. N. Bullard. 

Fourth—Michigan Agri. College. 

Fifth—Purdue University. 

The yearling ewe that finished at 
the top was also the champion ewe. 
She is mutton-wool combination. Her 
fleece is not so soft or fine as that 
of some of the others, but it is long, 
close, even and of the light-shrinking 
kind. The second ewe is of the 
same style, somewhat finer in fibre 
but scarcely so uniform. The Michi- 
gan ewe was breed champion two years 
ago. She has a fine body and fleece, 
but some extra length of neck was a 


handicap in such strong company. 


Ewe Lambs: (Twenty-six shown.) 
First—University of Illinois. 
Second—King Bros. Co. 
Third—University of Illinois. 
Fourth—F. N. Bullard. 
Fifth—Purdue University. 


The winner was one of the youngest 
lambs shown. Her thick, firm back, 
and close fleece of even and pronounc- 
ed character held her over King’s lamb 


of more size and with a good fleece. 


Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: 
First—University of Illinois. 
Second—F. N. Bullard. 
Third—King Bros. Co. 
Fourth—Purdue University. 
Fifth—Michigan Agri. College. 

Breeder’s Flock: 

First—F, N. Bullard. 
Second—King Bros. Co. 
Third—Purdue University. 
Fourth—Ellis Bros. 


Hampshires 
Seven exhibitors presented a strong 
show. They came from Oregon, 


Idaho, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Pennyslvania. The western flocks 
had been given the yellow tint which 
contrasts so nicely with the black 
points of the Hampshire. There has 
been a good deal of discussion over 
this coloring custom and in the breed- 
ers’ meeting after the show, it was 
voted to show in the future with 


fleeces uncolored. The Hampshire has 
ample merit to attract attention of 
real sheepmen, even when deprived of 
his well-known trade mark. The unin- 
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itiated will readily learn to associate 
the name of the breed with the great 
carcasses and the rugged character 
that is so plain in the heads of the 
breed and that has made it so popular. 


Exhibitors: 


Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

A. R. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Ore. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 

Okla, 

S. S. Stettbacher, Pontiac, Ill. 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


Aged Rams: (Seven shown.) 

First—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Second—Anoka Farms. 

Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Fourth—Anoka Farm. 

The judge was Mr. Frank Brown of 
Oregon. He went directly and quickly 
to the selection of sheep of Hampshire 
size and scale with the general points 
of mutton conformation and good 
fleece. The winning aged ram was not 
the largest in the ring, but he was of 
good size and was better-balanced and 
heavier-fleshed than the others. 
Yearling Rams: (Five shown.) 


First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—lIowa State College. 


The Hubbard ram is larger than 
Mrs. Miller’s winning entry, but it is 
doubtful whether he weighs as much. 
The Idaho sheep is remarkable for his 
compactness and heavy even fleshing. 


Ram Lambs: (Ten shown.) 


First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—A. R. Hamilton. 
Third—A. R. Hamilton. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Son. 
Fifth—Thousand Springs Farm. 


The winning lamb, Desert Gold by 
name, is a “find” for his breed. He has 
scale, fleshing, fleece, and Hampshire 
character all put together. He 
readily made champion ram, an honor 


was 


he previously had annexed at Kansas 
City and Portland. The second lamb 
was of the same general stamp as the 
winner. Below him were some larger 
lambs with plain heads and some with 
good heads, but handicapped by lack 


in conformation. 


Pen of Three Ram Lambs: 
First—A. R. Hamilton. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 


The Hamilton pen was not more 
even in size and type than the second 
pen, nor scarcely so pleasing in the 
heads when considered as a pen. They 
were all more forward and heavily cov- 
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ered than the third member of the 
Idaho pen. 


Yearling Ewes: (Sixteen shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—A. R. Hamilton. 

Fifth—A. R. Hamilton. ; ; 

This winning and champion ewe is 
another of the breed’s “finds.” Or may- 
be it is her dam that should be fea- 
tured—she also is the dam of the ram 
lamb that won the championship of his 
sex. Here is a line of breeding that 
must be considered by those looking 
for sires to improve high class flocks. 
The pen mate of the winner is of the 
same mould, but scarcely so thick, 
wide, or deep, and yet a plain winner 
over the excellent ewes in the remain- 
der of the line. 

Ewe Lambs: (Nineteen shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—A. R. Hamilton. 

Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

The Hamilton lamb made a_ very 
strong bid for the first position, but by 
comparison, she was a little short in 
thickness of body and depth of cov- 
ering. The winner is of the same style 
as the yearling that won, but scarcely 
so sweet in the face and missed the 
championship. 


Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: 
First—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—A. R. Hamilton. 
Fourth—University of Illinois. 
Breeder’s Floek: 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—A. R. Hamilton. 
Third—-J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fifth—Ss. S. Stettbacher. 


THE AWARDS AT THE PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 


Portland, Ore. 
October 31—November 7, 1925. 


Rambouillets 

(The comments on the entries print- 
ed below were given to the exhibitors 
during the show by the judge, Mr. J. 
H. King, Laramie, Wyoming.) 
Exhibitors: 

J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. 

Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 

Wm. Downing, Lyons, Ore. 

R. C. Buckhart, Lebanon, Ore. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore, 
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Aged Ram: (Five shown.) 

First—J. M. Moran on J. M. Moran 1981. 

Second—Bullard Bros. on E. A. Bullard 
R-2329. 

Third—Bullard Bros. on E. A. Bullard 
R-2510. 

Fourth—R. C. Burkhart on E. A. Bullard 
R-1758. 


Moran’s winner, which was also 
champion of the show, is a big out- 
standing sheep with a very even, thick 
fleece. Bullard’s ram in second place 
is of excellent breed type, but with 
a little less scale and density of fleece 
than the winner. 


Yearling Ram: (Seven shown.) 
First—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-1533. 
Second—Bullard Bros. on E. A. Bullard 
R-2896. 
Third—J. M. Moran on C. G. Dodele 21. 
Fourth—J. M. Moran on J. M. Moran 
2213. 
Ram Lamb: (Twenty shown.) 
First—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-2779. 
Second—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-2452. 
Third—J. M. Moran on J. M. Moran 2336. 
Fourth—University of Idaho on U. of I. 
708. 


The Bullard lambs are very for- 
ward and well fitted, the other entries 


lacking age and necessary fitting. 
Pen of Three Ram Lambs: (Six shown.) 

First—Bullard Bros. 

Second—University of Idaho. 

Third—University of Idaho. 

Fourth—J. M. Moran. 

Aged Ewes: (Eleven shown.) 

First—Bullard Bros. on E. A. Bullard 
1574-R. 

Second—Bullard Bros. on E. A. Bullard 
1645-R. 

Third—J. M. Moran on J. M. Moran 1674. 

Fourth—University of Idaho on U. of I. 
162. 

Bullard’s winning ewe had a wonder- 
ful mutton conformation and extraor- 
dinary fleece, though hardly equal in 
density to her pen mate in second po- 
sition. Mr. Moran’s aged ewe would 
have been first and possibly champion, 
but was not so placed on account of 
an enforced ruling requiring ewes to 


have dropped lambs in the year shown. 
Yearling Ewe: (Thirteen shown.) 

First—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-1561. 

Second—University of Idaho on U. of I. 
518. 

Third—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-1687. 

Fourth—J. M. Moran on J. M. Moran 
2175. 

Bullards’ winning yearling ewe 
proved to be the champion of the ewe 
section of the show, winning on her 
type and remarkably uniform fleece. 
The second ewe had somewhat more 


scale than the winner, but was not so 
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striking in quality and uniformity of 
fleece. 


Ewe Lamb (Twenty-two shown.) 

First—Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-1818. 

Second—University of Idaho on U. ot 
I.) Yea 

Third—University of Idaho on U. of 1. 
700. 

Fourth--Bullard Bros. on F. N. Bullard 
R-2176. 


The ewe lambs, Mr. King stated, 
were the real treat of the show and 
had not been surpassed at the Interna- 
tional or other Rambouillet assemblies. 
Every lamb was a real good one, but 
Bullards’ entry finally predominated 
through her fineness of fleece and pro- 
nounced Rambouillet type. The Idaho 
lamb in second place is of extra size 
and extraordinary conformation, 
though a little stronger in fibre than 
the Bullard lamb. ‘ 


Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: (Seven shown.) 
First—University of Idaho. 
Second—Bullard Bros. 
Third—J. M. Moran. 

Fourth—J. M. Moran. 

Flock (open): (Nine shown.) 
First—Bullard Bros. 
Second—J. M. Moran. 
Third—Bullard Bros. 
Fourth—University of Idaho. 

Flock (to be bred by exhibitor): (Hight 

shown.) 

First—Bullard Bros. 
Second—J. M. Moran. 
Third—Bullard Bros. 
Fourth—University of Idaho. 

Get of Sire: (Ten lots.) 
First—Bullard Bros. 
Second—University of Idaho. 
Third—University of Idaho. 
Fourth—J. M. Moran. 

Produce of Ewe: (Six lots.) 
First—J. M. Moran. 
Second—University of Idaho. 
Third—J. M. Moran. 

Champion Ram: 

J. M. Moran on aged ram. 

Champion Ewe: 

Bullard Bros., on yearling ewe. 


Hampshires 

(Judge: J. E. Hammer, Ames, Ia.) 
Exhibitors: 

J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Ore. 

Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 

Wm. Bond, Newark, Calif. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Ore. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Aged Ram: (Two shown.) 

First—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. & 
S. 829. 

Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on C. 
& M. 43. 
Yearling Ram: (Three shown.) 

First—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on S’s 
153. 

Second—Thousand Springs Farm on T. 
S. 167. 

Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. & 
S. 1036. 
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“Grandson of Majestic,” champion 
Rambouillet ram at the Interna- 
tional and of the C type Ram- 
bouillets at the American Royal. 
This ram is a yearling and was 
bred and exhibited by King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyo. 











Champion Corriedale 
Ewe at the Pacific In- 
ternational. Bred and 
exhibited by the Cor- 
riedale Sheep Com- 
pany, Gridley, Calif. 





Grand Champion Wether of the Pacific International. 
A pure-bred Southdown, 
the University of Idaho- 


right is “Desert Gold,” 
three shows—International, American Royal and 
Bred and exhibited by 
Wendell, Idaho. 


Pacific International. 
Thousand Springs Farm, 














Three Corriedale winners at the Pacific International. The first two rams 
from the left are the “Gold Dust Twins” and winners of first place in the 
class for produce of ewe. The first ram lamb was also reserve champion 
in the Corriedale section. The three were first in the pens of ram lambs. 
Bred and exhibited by the Corriedale Sheep Company, Gridley, Calif. 
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Champion ram at the Wyoming and 
Colorado State Fairs this year. 
Bred and _ exhibited by King 
Bros. Co. 


bred and exhibited by 


Nz 
aX 


Winning Pen of Hampshire ram lambs at the Ameri- 
can Royal and Portland Shows. The lamb on the 
grand champion at the 








Champion Rambouil- 
let Ram at the Pa- 
cific International. 
Bred and exhibited by 
J. M. Moran, Star- 
buck, Wash. 























“Marigold” and “Desert Gold,” the most striking Hampshires shown this year. 
“Marigold,” a yearling, was champion ewe at the three shows, and “Desert 
Gold,” a lamb, the champion ram. Both of these sheep were bred and 
exhibited by Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho, owned by Mrs. 
Minnie W. Miller. 
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Ram Lamb: (Twenty shown.) 

wn ee Springs Farm on T. S. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm on T. S. 

we of Idaho on U. of I. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. 

& S. 1193. 

Pen of Three Ram Lambs: (Seven shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—University of Idaho. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Aged Ewe: (Six shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm on 99577. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm on 

99509. 

Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. & 

S. 922. 

Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. 

& S. 556. 

Yearling Ewe: (Thirteen shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm on 614-A. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. 

& S. 1015. 

Third—Thousand Springs Farm on 671-A. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. 

& S. 1004. 

Ewe Lamb: (Twenty-one shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm on T. S. 

199. 

Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. 

& S. 1190. 

Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons on H. & 

S. 1188. 

Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm on T. 

S. 468. 

Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: (Seven shown.) 
First—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—University of Idaho. 
Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm, 

Flock (open): (Six shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Flock (to be bred by exhibitor): 

shown.) 

First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Get of Sire: (Seven lots.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—University of Idaho. 
Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm. 

Produce of Ewe: (Seven lots.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—University of Idaho. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Champion Ram: 

Thousand Springs Farm on ram lamb, T. 

S. 486. 

Chamion Ewe: 5 
Thousand Spring Farm on yearling ewe, 

614-A. 

Both of these champions were the off- 
spring of the same ewe. 


Shropshires 


(Five 


In the Shropshire section the follow- 
ing were the exhibitors: G. H. & J. J. 
Thompson, Macleay, Ore.; Corriedale 
Sheep Co., Gridley, California; Wm. 
Downing, Lyons, Ore.; E. A. Gamble, 
Chilliwack, B. C.; University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; F. A. Doerfler, 


THE 


Floyd T. Fox and Eldon G, Fox, all of 
Silverton, Ore. Mr. Doerfler exhibtied 
the champion ram and also took first 
place on a yearling ram and a ram 
lamb and in produce of ewe. He like- 
wise won second prize in get of sire 
and third in yearling ewes and flocks. 
A yearling ewe shown by Floyd T. 
Fox was the champion ewe. His entries 
also won first places in the classes 
for aged ewes, yearling ewes, flocks, 
and get of sire, and second place on a 
yearling ram, a ewe lamb, and on a pen 
of ewe lambs. G. H. & J. J. Thompson 
obtained first in the ewe lamb class 
and on both pens of ram and 
lambs. Second position was awarded to 


ewe 


the Thompsons on an aged ram, ram 
lamb, aged ewe, flocks and produce of 
ewe. They also won several thirds. 


Corriedales 

There were only two exhibitors in 
the Corriedale division: Phillips and 
Wisecarver of McMinnville, Ore., and 
the Corriedale Sheep Co. of Gridley, 
Calif. The latter, according to Mr. J. H. 
King, judge of the fine wools, had one 
of the outstanding exhibits of the en- 
tire show. Their entries, excellent 
throughout, both in quality of fleece 
and mutton conformation, were easy 
winners in all classes. 

Fat Sheep 

The grand champion wether of the 
show was a Southdown shown by the 
University of Idaho, and first prize in 
car lots of fat lambs went to Floyd T. 
Fox. J. M. Moran had the prize single 
wether lamb in the Rambouillets and 
also the pen of three wether lambs. In 
the Hampshires, a wether shown by 
Thousand Springs Farm had first place. 


WINNERS AT THE AMERICAN 
ROYAL LIVE STOCK SHOW 
NOVEMBER 14-21, 1925 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Rambouillets 


Judge: John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind 
“B” TYPE 

Exhibitors: 

S. Blamer & Son, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Man 
hattan, Kans. 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming. 

J. M. Shaw, Peoria, O. 
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W. G. Miles, Evansville, Wis. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Aged Rams: (Five shown.) 
First—Ellis Bros. 
Second—J. M. Shaw. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—King Bros. Co. 
Yearling Ram: (Four shown.) 
First—Ellis Bros. 
Second—King Bros. Co. 
Third and Fourth—J. M. Shaw. 
Ram Lamb: (Ten shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—Oklahoma A. & 
Fourth—King Bros. Co. 
Pen of Three Ram Lambs: 
shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 


Yearling Ewe: (Six shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—J. M. Shaw. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—Ellis Bros. 

Ewe Lamb: (Twelve shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—W. G. Miles. 


Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: 

shown. 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—W. G. Miles. 

Flock: (Three shown.) 
First—Ellis Bros. 
Second—King Bros. Co. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 


Get of Sire: (Four shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. vwaaw. 


M. College. 


(Three groups 


(Four groups 


Champion Ram: Ellis Bros. 
Champion Ewe: King Bros. Co. 
C Type 


Exhibitors: 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo. 
J. M. Shaw, Peoria, O. 
W. G. Miles, Evansville, Wis. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 

Okla. 

Aged Ram: (Three shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 

Third—J. M. Shaw. 

Yearling Rams: (Five shown.) 
First—King Bros. Co. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 

Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—J. M. Shaw. 


Ram Lamb: (Fourteen shown.) 
First—Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—Ellis Bros. 
Fourth—King Bros. Co. 

Pen of Three Ram Lambs: 
shown.) 

First—Ellis Bros. 
Second—King Bros. Co. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 
Fourth—Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Yearling Ewe: (Seven shown.) 
First—Ellis Bros. 

Second—J. M. Shaw. 
Third—King Bros. Co. 


(Four pens 
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Ewe Lamb: (Eleven shown.) 
First—J. M. Shaw. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—King Bros. Co. 
Fourth—King Bros. Co. 

Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: 
shown.) 

First—King Bros. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 

Flock: (Three shown.) 
First—King Bros. 
Second—Ellis Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 

Get of Sire: (Four shown.) 
First—Ellis Bros. 
Second—King Bros. 
Third—J. M. Shaw. 


(Three pens 


Fourth—Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Champion Ram: King Bros. 
Champion Ewe: Ellis Bros. 
Hampshires 
Judge: W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
Exhibitors: 


Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. D. 

Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Ore. 

Kansas State Agri. College, Manhattan, 
Kans. 

C. L. Mitchel, Lucas, Ohio. 

Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 
Aged Ram: (Five shown.) 


First—Anoka Farms. 

Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Anoka Farms. 

Yearling Ram: (Four shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Kansas S. A. College. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—W. G. Miles. 

Ram Lamb: (Ten shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm. 

Pen of Three Ram Lambs: (Four groups 
shown.) 

First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. B. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Kansas S. A. College. 

Yearling Ewe: (Ten shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Thousand Springs Farm. 

Ewe Lamb: (Twelve shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

Pen of Three Ewe Lambs: (Four groups 
shown.) 

First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—Kansas §. A. College. 

Flock: (Five shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Fourth—Anoka Farms. 

Get of Sire: (Four shown.) 
First—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Second—J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 
Third—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth—Kansas S. A. College. 

Champion Ram: Thousand Springs Farm. 

Champion Ewe: Thousand Springs Farm. 
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MENDELIAN INHERITANCE IN 
SHEEP 


I was particularly interested in the 
article printed in the August Wool 
Grower and entitled “Making New 
Breeds of Sheep.” Personally I have 
been rather skeptical as to the opera- 
tion of the Mendelian law in wool in- 
heritance, but I cannot accept the state- 
ment that “the Mendelian principle has 
never been demonstrated as applying 
to wool, or even to the length or fine- 
ness of the fiber.” 

The Wyoming Experiment Station 
has been carrying on a cross-breeding 
experiment for the last few years with 
the specific purpose of checking up on 
the occurrence of Mendelian inherit- 
ance in wool fibers. A Rambouillet 
ram was crossed with Hampshire ewes 
and at the same time a Hampshire ram 
was bred to Rambouillet ewes. A ram 
lamb from the first mating was bred to 
a ewe lamb from the second mating and 
one of their offspring shows a fineness 
of wool that is practically the same as 
that of its maternal Rambouillet grand 
dam and a little finer than its Ram- 
bouilet grandsire on the paternal side. 
This particular case would indicate that 
the Mendelian principle was operative 
in Rambouillet-Hampshire crossbreds. 

Considerable work has been done in 
Germany on inheritance in wool. Bauer 
and Kronacher (Deutsche Lander 
Presse, 11-22, 19 pp. 713, 714,) re- 
port that in breeding Mele sheep, a new 
crossbred breed produced by crossing 
Merinos and Border Leicesters, a great 
many variations were obtained, but 
that the breeders were able to get a 
good intermediate type by crossing 
these extreme (coarse and fine wooled) 
individuals of the F’ generation. 

T. Terho of the University of Fin- 
lad, (Journal for Law of Inductive De- 
scent and Inheritance, Vol. 32, No. 1, 
1923,) in a very inclusive test on the 
Mele sheep mentioned above, found 
that some of the F’ indivduals had as 
fine fleeces as their Merino garndpar- 
ents. This is interesting inasmuch as 
the Rambouillet in the Wyoming cross- 
breeding experiment seemed much 
more prepotent in transmitting fineness 
of the wool fiber and this act was 
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particularly noticeable in all of the F* 
generation in the Wyoming experl- 
ment. 

L. Adametz (1. Biblioteca Genetica, 
1917, Vol. 1, pp. 1-258 and 2. Deutsche 
Lander Presse, 2-7-20,) found that the 
F* generation of Rambouillet x Kara- 
kule crosses gave no indication of in- 
termediate inheritance, but in practical- 
ly all cases exhibited the Karakule 
type. 

This crossbreeding problem is indeed 
a very intricate one and from the re- 
sults to date at this station and the re- 
sults of European investigators it 
would seem that the type of inheritance 
of wool characters depends a great deal 
upon the type character of the two or- 
iginal breeds entering into the cross. If 
a mixed wool type such as Karakule or 
other similar local breeds of Europe is 
used, the inheritance is segregated be- 
ginning in the F" generation. 

Tf a long wool and a fine wool are 
crossed, the blending is not so notice- 
able in the F" generation as when two 
closer related wool types such as_ the 
Hampshire and Rambouillet are cross- 
ed. And in the F’ generation in each 
of these you get considerable variation 
and it is very probable that you will 
get variations in fineness so great as to 
duplicate the original parents of the 
cross. 

It is possible, too, that breeders gen- 
erally are often deceived in determining 
fineness of wool fibers, by what they 
call “character” of wool, i. e. its crimp, 
luster, feel, etc. While the data at 
Wyoming on the correlation of crimp, 
feel, etc., to fineness is not yet com- 
plete, there are many indications that 
crimp is not correlated with fineness. 

The finest fibers the writer has meas- 
ured were two ten thousands of an 
inch in diameter and had no more 
crimps than fibers measuring seven 
and eight ten thousandths of an inch. 
These fibers are on hand in the wool 
laboratory and the writer will be glad 
to show them to any interested people. 
Just recently we received some South 
African Merino wool which has a very 
prominent crimp and measured (aver- 
age for 100 fibers) four and four and a 
half ten thousands (five series of 100 
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fibers measured: four from one grower 
and one from another). Just recently 
the writer was showing this wool to a 
prominent sheepman. At first glance he 
thought it much coarser and could not 
believe that it measured only 4., but 
upon separating it and looking at the 
individual fibers, he preceived its ex- 
treme fineness. These are two of the 
most striking cases, but in the meas- 
urement of tens of thousands of wool 
fibers the writer has often noticed this 
lack of correlation. 


Another striking instance is in Cor- 
riedale wool of today and in 1915. Then 
the bold sawtooth crimp was quite 
prominent while today the wool has a 
much less prominent crimp, yet in the 
general run of Corriedale wool the dia- 
meter is about the same now as then, 
namely three-eighths blood _ staple 
measuring from eight to eleven ten 
thousandths of an inch. 


There are probably very few cases 
where Mendelian inheritance has prov- 
en of value to the practical breeder, but 
the very nature of the study of genetics 
makes this improbable for the present, 
for sheep and wool characters are not 
simple unit characters like horns and 
color in cattle and thus are much harder 
to control. In fact the characters of 
sheep and wool never breed out true in 
crossing and in the formation of all 
breeds there has been a long period of 
intensifying the characters wanted by 
close breeding and at the same time 
culling out the undesirable individuals, 
such culling often running over 90 per 
cent of the flock during the first year. 


From the crossbreeding experiment 
now being conducted at this station, 
some numerical indications of this de- 
eree of variation in wool characters 
should be obtained and possibly this 
will lead to further work which event- 
ually might give us some knowledge 
f the mysterious germ plasm and its 

ynstituents which have to do with the 
formation of wool fibers and give the 
breeder a better chance to get sure and 
suitable results in croos-breeding. The 

ndition in sheep breeding as it now 
tands is very aptly put in the New 

fampshire Technical Bulletin 15, p. 
2. which reads as follows: 
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“This history of general practice in 
unsystematic crossing and haphazard 
inbreeding of live stock accords with 
these indications, for not only with 
cases of unsatisfactory and unexpected 
results from crossbreeding and inbreed- 
ing, but both, and perhaps more es- 
pecially the latter, have obtained a pro- 
verbial stigma of dangerous procedure 
far beyond merit.” 

Robert H. Burns, 
Wool Specialist, 

Wyoming Experiment Station. 
[Editor’s Note: It is usually consider- 
ed among scientists that the operation 
of Mendelian inheritance is proven by 
the proportion of offspring which show 
the pure form of the character of one 
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of the grandparents. In the original 
experiments conducted by Mendel, the 
length of the stems of sweet peas was 
studied. It was found that when first 
crosses were mated with other first 
crosses 25 per cent of their offspring 
had long stems, 25 per cent short 
stems, and 50 per cent continued of the 
crossbred type. It is not possible fully 
to substantiate the existence of the 
Mendelian law on the basis of a single 
individual case. In crossing of Lin- 
colns and Rambouillets and the mating 
of their offspring, no cases have been 
brought to attention in which the usual 
Mendelian proportions occurred in the 
case of either the length or the fine- 
ness of their fleeces. ] 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, October 15, 1925. 
Wool auctions have been held at all 
Australian selling centers during the 


month and highly satisfactory clear- 
ances effected. Some slight and local 
fluctuations are recorded, but if it were 
possible to arrive at a general average 
it is doubtful if more than a 5 per cent 
variation would be revealed on mid- 
September rates. Fine wools are up 
pretty well, but some of the coarser 
grades are perhaps a shade cheaper. 
The best Merino fleece wools have 
been selling feebly around 52 cents 
per pound, and in a few cases have 
gone to over 54 cents. Pieces and necks 
range to 41 cents. Comebacks and 
crossbreds are not yet offered to any 
great extent, and it is difficult to give 
typical quotations. 

French and Belgian buyers continue 
to dominate the market here, it being 
estimated in trade circles that they 
have taken approximately 60 per cent 
of recent offerings. There has lately 
been some revival in the demand from 
Britain, while America and Japan buy 
freely on lines suited to their special 
requirements. 

Now that the bulk of the shearing 
is completed it is evident that the pre- 
vious forecast of an increase of 200,000 
bales in Australian wool production 


on last year’s clip is too high. (Produc- 
tion in 1924-25 was 2,094,880 bales, 
averaging 327.3 pounds). Reports com- 
ing to hand from various parts of the 
country indicate that sheep generally 
are cutting a little less than last year. 
The quality appears to be a shade 
finer, but the wool is not always so 
well grown or dense. True, some six 
or seven million more sheep are being 
shorn, which will to some extent com- 
pensate for the lighter weights. Well- 
informed opinion now is that the to- 
tal yield will not materially exceed 2,- 
200,000 bales. 

The attempt of the officials of the 
Australian Workers Union, the organ- 
ization to which probably 99 per cent 
of the shearers, shed and station hands 
belong, to obtain an increase in wages 
has received a cold douche from the 
Federal Arbitration Court. The Union 
claimed $14.40 per hundred for shear- 
ing ordinary flock sheep, $28.80 a week 
and board for shed hands, and $21.60 a 
week and board for station hands. Aft- 
er hearing evidence-the judge said he 
could find no justification for varying 
the existing award, and that present 
rates must stand. They are $9.12 per 
hundred for shearing, $18.20 a week 
for shed hands, and $12.48 for station 


hands. The men have accepted the 
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judgment without argument. 

September is usually a dry month in 
the north and this year has proved no 
exception. While the bulk of the 
country is carrying fair feed, storms 
are needed to bring on new growth. 
The northern half of New South Wales 
and northern pastoral areas of South 
Australia have received no material 
relief from the droughty conditions 
that have prevailed for some time. 
Many sheep owners, particularly in the 
northwest of New South Wales, have 
been forced to seek agistment country 
in more favored localities, and unless 
the break comes soon, the position will 
be full of anxiety for the majority of 
graziers in those parts. Further south 
condition range from fair to good. 
Most of the country reports moderate 
rains which, if hardly heavy enough to 
assure feed for the summer, have im- 
proved the outlook for the time being. 

The great drawback, and it applies 
to pretty well the whole continent, 
of the recent weather has been the pre- 
valence of cold winds and frosts. Not 
only have they been very hard on 
stock, especially newly shorn sheep 
and young lambs, but they have also 
checked growth in pastures. A warm 
spell and soft rains would be welcomed 
everywhere at the moment. 

Fat stock values maintained a steady 
level during September in the south- 
ern metropolitan markets, but with 
heavier offerings, sheep and lambs 
weakened early this month. Rates, 
however, considering the time of the 
year and the fact that summer feed is 
by no means certain, are still high. At 
the Homebush, Sydney, yards last 
week ordinary fat crossbred wethers, 
in wool, were bringing to $8.88 per 
head and Merinos a shade more. Shorn 
crossbred wethers at Newmarket, Mel- 
bourne, were selling to $7.92, Merinos 
to $7.44, and woolly lambs to $7.44 the 
same week. 

All the packing plants in the south- 
ern states are slaughtering a fair num- 
ber of lambs for the export trade and 
expect to be much busier before the 
end of October, when the flush of the 
season occurs. Shippers are now buy- 
ing in the yards on the basis of from 
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15% cents to 16% cents per pound, 
bare meat, which, considering the un- 
certainty of the oversea market must 
be gratifying to graziers. Owing to the 
strike of British seamen, no forward 
buying worth speaking of is being done 
by English importers, and of course 
nobody can say how, or when, the bulk 
of present killings is likely to be ship- 
ped. A few sales were reported to Bri- 
tain in September at 20 per 
pound, c. i. f., November-December 
shipment. Seeing that it costs at the 
very least 514 cents per pound to place 
lambs c. i. f. something better than 20 
cents must be realized for September 
and October slaughterings if shippers 
are to get out without loss. As a mat- 
ter of fact September purchases cost 
well up to 17 cents per pound in the 
yards. 


cents 


The Commonwealth Department of 
Markets and Migration has recently 
received an inquiry from the Comizio 
Agrario di Roma (Agricultural Assoc- 
iation of Rome) relative to the pur- 
chase of stud sheep in Australia. The 
communication states that the assoc- 
iation intends, with a view to improv- 
ing native sheep, to import Australian 
male and female lambs. 

The Japanese government still fea- 
tures as a buyer of Australian Corrie- 
dales. Only last month a representa- 
tive of the Nippon Department of Agri- 
culture completed the purchase of 
eight rams and 200 ewes, which have 
since been shipped. It is some time 
since Japan bought Merinos in the 
Commonwealth, but the purchase of 
Corriedales appears to have become 
an annual event. 

The latter part of the winter in New 
Zealand has been rough and cold which 
has told on the lambing returns. The 
extent of the losses is impossible to 
estimate until docking time, but it is 
feared they have been heavier than us- 
ual on most of the high country sta- 
tions. Although the frozen lamb export 
season there does not open for another 
month or six weeks, speculation is 
rife as to what shippers will be prepar- 
ed to pay. It is thought the rate will 
be in the neighborhood of 19 cents a 
pound, bare meat. If it is so farmers 
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will have no just cause for complaint. 
Last season packers slaughtered 4,- 
748,113 lambs and 2,232,078 sheep for 
export purposes, 





FARM TESTS SHOW VALUE OF 
COPPER SULPHATE TREAT- 
MENT FOR STOMACH 
WORMS OF SHEEP 





A method of controlling stomach 
worms in sheep devised by scientists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and tested on farms for 
the last three years has given excellent 
results. The treatment consists in dos- 
ing the sheep once every twenty-five 
days with a one per cent solution of 
copper sulphate. 

Following good results at the de- 
partment’s experiment farm 
Vienna, Virginia, the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry arranged with owners 
flocks Schuyler 
County, Missouri, to try the method 
under ordinary farm conditions. At the 
beginning of the experiment, all own- 
ers reported they were experiencing 
serious losses from stomach worms. 
While the experiment was in progress 
no change was made from the former 
usual practice of grazing, which con- 
sists in the use of permanent pasture 
throughout the year, except in the fall, 
when the flocks are allowed to run in 
fields and meadows from which the 
crops have been removed. During the 
past year no sheep or lambs under 
treatment were seriously affected by 
the stomach-worm disease. 

The second generation of sheep 
which have developed under the cop- 
per-sulphate treatment are larger than 
their dams, have grown better wool, 
and have sold without culls. Buyers of 
feeder lambs from the dosed flocks 
have recognized their outstanding con- 
dition and paid top prices for them. 
These favorable results were observed 
among more than 2,000 sheep. 

Full directions for using the treat- 
ment, which is comparatively simple, 
may be obtained on application to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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e% Can the Lamb Market Be Made More Stable? 


No. II Stabilization Through Regulation of Shipments 


Having discussed in the November 
Wool Grower the shipping of our 
lambs as fast as they reach marketable 
condition, the next problem confront- 
ing us is that of regulation of ship- 
ments at points of origin. 

The Union Pacific system for the 
past two years has been keeping the 
National Association informed weekly 
of car orders and car loadings. Wheth- 
er or not this has helped to stabilize 
shipments is a question. It has, 
however, shown the willingness of the 
railroad to assist in making as even a 
distribution of loadings as possible. 

Here again we bump into something. 
It was the wrtier’s experience a year 
ago to run into a heavy lamb shipment 
in single deck cars. A call had come to 
headquarters for the movement of 
some mid-west commodity, potatoes in 
the Kaw Valley, according to a rail- 
road_ official. Anyway, a _ heavy 
run figuring car loadings, seem- 
ed to be on the way. The _ feed 
yards were expecting it, and the way 
the market acted, they were not alone. 
Prices dropped violently, but the run 
did not materialize, and we were ac- 
cused of hiding out our lambs along the 
road. 

Thus it would appear that records of 
car loadings are not always what they 
seem to be. The only way to know 
just what sort of a run is in transit, 
is to get the counts from the first load- 
ing stations. This would be supplemen- 
tary to the railroad report, and as prac- 
tically all shipments are unloaded with- 
in thirty hours of loading, an accurate 
report would be available. 

If the headquarters of the National 
Association had a report by telegram 
of any run above normal from Mont- 
pelier, Ogden and Laramie, definite 
steps could be taken, not only to slow 
down the loadings following, but also 
to get better distribution to the differ- 
ent markets of the country of the run 

ilready on the road. Reports from the 
three stations mentioned would give a 
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very good idea of the movement of al- 
most all Idaho, Oregon, Nevada and 
California lambs, and such reports, ex- 
cept in the case of an excessive move- 
ment, could be made daily by mail 
without a great deal of inconvenience 
to any one. 

While there is always a discrepancy 
between the number of cars ordered 
and loaded, it would appear that ship- 


pers would confer a favor on those 
trying to stabilize the market move- 
ment, if at least ten days’ notice of 
car orders were given the railroads. 
Some of the shippers then would be in 
a position to hold back for a day or 
two, if an unusually heavy run was on, 
if they could be so notified. With our 
trailing conditions in many sections, it 
is quite impossible for some outfits to 





American Rambouillets on the Way to Russia 

















The above picture shows some Utah Rambouillets en route to the cattle 
barge that took them to Staten Island, New York, where they were taken on 
board the S. S. “Ardenhall”, which left on October 19 for Novorossisk, on the 
Black Sea. Word has been received of the safe arrival of this shipment at that 
port. 


A total of 2,734 Rambouillet rams and ewes were purchased this fall by 
representatives of the Russian government. The lot referred to above num- 
bered 1,162, while the second shipment, which left Staten Island on November 
7, totaled 1,572. The two lots, with transportation charges, are said to have 
cost Russia around $250,000. Rambouillet breeders who shared in the receipt 
of this money were F. N. Bullard of California, Baldwin Sheep Company, of 
Oregon, King Bros. of Wyoming, John H. Seely & Sons Company, John K. 
Madsen, W. D. Candland & Sons, F. J. Neilson, W. C. Pendleton, G. A. Lowe, 
Sr., and Mr. Clark Orton, J. S. Dalton, S. R. Burton, A. A. Lowe, and Wm. 
Marsden, all of Utah, and Dwight Lincoln, C. S. Arn, Orth Bros., C. P. Raup, 
C. A. Steele & Son, Lincoln Bros., L. W. Shaw, M. Alge, and Henry Kleisch, 
all of Ohio. 


4 


Prof. Michael F. Ivanoff of the Timiriasevskaja Academy at Moscow and 
M. S. Pereferkovitch personally selected the sheep to be transported to their 
country. They state it is the plan of their government to distribute Rambouil- 
lets to farms and experiment stations in north and central Caucasians, Tur- 
kestan and Siberia. The sheep will be used to establish pure-bred flocks and 
also improve the native bands. A very large part of Russia’s wool is of low- 
grade or carpet variety and an increased production of wool suitable for cloth- 
ing purposes is sought by the introduction of the Rambouillet to their country. 
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hold and the sheep must go the date 
the cars are ordered. Here again it 
would be advantageous if the shippers 
would notify the railroads whether or 
not any holdover would be possible. 
Some could find feed on a day’s no- 
tice, while others who had had their 
bands on the trail previous to placing 
their shipping order even ten days in 
advance would have little chance of 
finding feed if a lay-over was neces- 
sary. 

It would almost appear that in this 
question of regulation of the run at 
shipping points, the services of a dis- 
patcher would be necessary. His 
would be a ticklish job, however. He 
would be the universal goat, for we all 
know what a lot of chronic growlers 
we are likely to be when we strike a 
bad market, and the dispatcher would 
have the lion’s share of the blame for 
all of it. 

The question of diversion of ship- 
ments to prevent congestion at any 
one market brings up an interesting 
condition. Many growers issue instruc- 
tions to their shippers to sell on some 
particular market, and there only. The 
commission firms are given little dis- 
cretion in the matter. They dare not 
disregard the wishes of their patrons, 
and often more of a run reaches one 
particular market than would be the 
case if the matter were left to the judg- 
ment of the commission men. It would 
seem that if regulation of shipments 
is to be attempted, the matter of diver- 
sion could be handled through the same 
agency as the regulation of loadings. 

Laramie is the logical place for this 
work, as Denver, St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City shipments have to move from 
this point. A few commission houses 
have their Denver representatives di- 
vert some shipments here, and un- 
doubtedly considerable good has been 
accomplished. However, there is a 
woeful lack of cooperation between 
commission firms, not only in regard 
to diversion of shipments, but also in 
regard to ordering in drafts of lambs 
from the nearby feed lots. Shippers, 
in the writer’s opinion, have them- 
selves very largely to blame for this 
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state of affairs. They have allowed 
the whole commission business to drift 
along year in and year out. A little 
insistence on the shipper’s part of more 
“cards-on-the-table” policy re- 
garding the ordering in of next market 
day’s supplies might do a lot towards 
equalizing market receipts. That is 
my viewpoint as a shipper. The com- 
mission men may have something else 
to say. These remarks will do for the 
equalization of receipts through coop- 
eration of commission houses. 

We now come to the two points in 
the discussion in which it is going to 
be easy to tread on some one’s toes, 
viz: Consigning fat lambs to slaughter- 
ing points rather than to markets from 
which they must be reshipped, and re- 
moval of part of the feeder supply 
from the markets at the principal 
slaughtering points. 

The first question brings Denver dir- 
ectly to mind. You can get all kinds 
of opinions regarding this market. 
Some shippers will tell you it is the 
worst menace to orderly marketing we 
have to contend with, and the Denver 
officials reply that the Dnever run 
this year has been the largest in his- 
tory and we have had the most stable 
market that we have ever experienced. 
That cannot be denied, but had the 
Denver run anything to do with it? 
Most of the shipments from Denver 
went to points which would have re- 
ceived the lambs anyway—Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City. 
Did the fact that there were a good 
many directs to the packers have any 
effect on the market at those places? 
And just what would be the aggregate 
loss to shippers if weighing up was 
postponed for two or three hours on 
large droves of lambs, while the buy- 
ers dallied around, there being no great 
necessity for rushing things, as the 
killers would have all they could do? 
It is a knotty problem, but you cannot 
overlook a market that will handle a 
single shipment of twenty double 
decks at one bite, and Denver does it, 
in comparison to several bites which 
other markets have to make. 


ofa 


The removal of the feeder supply 
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from the more important slaughtering 
points can be effected, but whether 
or not it is advisable is a question. One 
little incident in this connection: The 
date was October 5, the Jersey City 
market was opening at its usual time, 
8.00 a. m., and the writer was going 
down the pens with the principal buy- 
er. On inquiry regarding the probable 
opening, whether steady or what, this 
was the reply: “The market will be off 
50 cents to a dollar today.” “Why?” 
I asked in surprise, “You have no ex- 
cessive supply.” “That’s so, but Chi- 
cago is reported as going to have 3/7,- 
000.” The market went off the amount 
mentioned and the time was eight o’- 
clock in Jersey City, which was seven 
o’clock Chicago time. Would the fact 
that the Jersey City market went off 
50 cents have any effect on Chicago’s 
opening prices? Chicago actually had 
34,000 that day, the market was draggy 
and 15 cents to 25 cents lower. Had 
20,000 of these lambs been sold to feed- 
er buyers at some adjacent feeding 
point without seeing the Chicago 
stockyards, would that have made any 
difference to that market? I think it 
would. As a matter of fact, official 
report gave Jersey City almost 25,- 
000 on the date above mentioned, 13,- 
000 of which were directs. The latter 
number is quite possible, but I ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statistician 
that reported 12,000 penned on the Jer- 
sey City market. What was repre- 
sented to me as the Jersey City stock- 
yards did not have to exceed 4,000 
lambs in the pens. I may be in error 
but “A hae ma doots” about the 25,- 
000. 


The range shipping season for 1925, 
with the exception of the week Sep- 
tember 21 to 25, met prices which can- 
not be considered as anything but uni- 
form. A price variation of but $1.65 
on top lambs on the Chicago market, 
considering the prices prevailing, 
would be held satisfactory but for the 
week mentioned. Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16, had a top of $16.25; the follow- 
ing Wednesday saw the lowest quota- 
tion of the season, $14.60. Such an as- 
tute market observer as Jim Poole had 
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a lot of derogatory remarks to make 
regarding this sudden bearing of the 
market. It was in no way justified, as 
the succeeding week’s prices again 
reached the $16 market in the face of 
increased receipts. The four markets, 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and Den- 
ver, had an unusual run for this year 
of 118,000 for Monday, September 21. 
Tuesday’s run on the same markets 
dropped to 54,500, which would lead to 
the belief that there was, as usual, no 
cooperation among the commission 
firms regarding the ordering in of the 
supply for the market. 

Undoubtedly a very large proportion 
of the supply at this time is feeder 
lambs. If we are to be penalized on 
our fat stuff because of a heavy run 
of feeder lambs, the sooner we keep 
the latter out of the market receipts, 
the better off we will be. 

The native lamb may have been con- 
siderable of a factor on this Monday’s 
supply, of which there is little or no 
possible regulation. A high week-end 
market invariably dislodges a bunch of 
native lambs and the $16.25 quoted on 
Wednesday the 16th may have done 
this. 

The quotations in the following table 
however, require explanation: 





Date Jersey City Chicago 
Sept. $16.25 
Sept. 15.85 
Sept. 15.50 
Sept. 15.25 
Sept. 15.00 
Sept. 14.60 
Sept. 14.75 
Sept. 15.00 








Charts in the next issue of the Wool 
Grower will show the story of the 
year’s operation. 





HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION RE- 
JECTS PLAN FOR CERTIFIED 
FLOCKS 





A plan for permitting flock registra- 
tion of Hampshires by those desiring 
to do so was discussed by Hampshire 
breeders in their annual meeting last 
vear. A committe was named to out- 
line such a plan. The report and pro- 
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posals of that committee were printed 
in the Wool Grower last month, 

This report was presented at the 
meeting of the association held at Chi- 





ie Oe California's 

The wool growers of California met 
in their eighteenth annual convention 
at San Francisco, on November 6th and 
7th. It was a real wool growers’ meet- 
ing, with few outside speakers and 
ample time for sheepmen to discuss 
their problems and plan for their so- 
lution. 

The time of the morning session, 
after the preliminaries, was taken up 
by President A. T. Spencer, in his an- 
nual address. He spoke of the general 
improvement in the condition of agri- 
culture in the West, except in the 
Southwest, and the resultant increased 
prosperity in all other lines of business. 
California’s interesting position as a 
shipper of milk lambs was discussed at 
some length by Mr. Spencer. He said 
that lamb shipments to eastern mar- 
kets six years ago approximated a 
value of $200,000, while the total value 
of that shipment this year was around 
$4,000,000. “This eastern market,” Mr. 
Spencer declared, “has placed Califor- 
nia in a class by itself for the delivery 
of the first milk lambs of the season, 
and is chiefly responsible ‘for Califor- 
nia’s having taken her place as second 
in sheep population. Over 400,000 
lambs were shipped east this year, and 
I see no reason why California will not 
be shipping 600,000 lambs east three 
years hence.” Mr. Spencer also spoke 
on the national park situation in Cali- 
fornia, the elimination of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, predatory animal con- 
trol work, and advised sheepmen to 
market their wool in an orderly man- 
ner through the agencies already es- 
tablished to handle wool in such a way. 

On the afternoon of the first day, the 
presidents of the ten branch associa- 
tions, in brief reports, brought the 
work of their organizations and the 
condition of the industry in various 
parts of the state before the conven- 
tion. Another series of talks was given 
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cago on December 2, and on a motion 
by Mr. A. R. Hamilton of Pennsyl- 
vania, was tabled by a very decisive 
vote. 


Convention 


by railroad officials and commission 
men and stockyard officials on the sub- 
ject, “Moving 400,000 Lambs from Cal- 
ifornia to Mid-western and Eastern 
Markets.” Interesting addresses, also 
made during the afternoon session, 
were given by E. D. Merrill of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of California on the work of that in- 
stitution, and Dr. J. P. Iverson, head 
of the animal husbandry division of the 
State Department of Agriculture, on 
the elimination of sheep scabies. Mr. 
Jesse W. Nelson, assistant district for- 
ester, and M. B. Pratt, state forester, 
discussed grazing and fire prevention 
on the national forests. 

A good part of the second conven- 
tion day was devoted to the reports of 
committees and business affairs. There 
were, however, several very instructive 
addresses made. Mr. T. H. Ramsay, 
president of the Pacific National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, told of the 
facilities open to sheepmen for financ- 
ing their business and of special inter- 
est to Californians was the talk made 
by Mr. Frank McGee, manager of the 
Eureka Woolen Mills, on wool manu- 
facturing in California. The work of 
the Biological Survey was reviewed by 
Mr. Chas. G. Poole, who has charge of 
the predatory animal work in Califor- 
nia, and wool freight rates were dis- 
cussed by Mr. R. M. Chaplin, chairman 
of the Traffic Committee of the San 
Francisco Wool Trade Association. 

In addition to the strictly business 
sessions of the convention, a dinner 
dance occurred the evening of the first 
day, at which the presentation of sev- 
eral association and other trophies oc- 
curred. 

The committees selected to outline 
and present plans for improvement in 
the sheep industry in the state did 
some excellent work that received the 
approval of the entire convention. The 
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lamb marketing committee suggested 
that in order to prevent gluts at the 
markets during the shipment of lambs, 
a survey of the number of lambs to be 
marketed and the probable dates of 
marketing should be made by the state 
secretary with the assistance of the 
district organizations, and the informa- 
tion thus secured given to wool grow- 
ers through the weekly bulletin of the 
California Association. The reports is- 
sued by the agricultural departments 
of California and of the United States 
pertaining to the live-stock and wool 
markets were also commended by the 
committee and continuation 
asked for. The committee on transpor- 
tation also requested the railroads to 
employ general or district live-stock 
agents to assist sheepmen during the 
shipping season. 

The scabies situation in California 
was also made the subject of a special 
committee report. Greater support and 
cooperation on the part of the wool 
growers was urged for the work of the 
live-stock sanitary officials. It was 
voted that a quarantine, when deemed 
necessary, might be placed against a 
band of sheep for observation, and that 
a county might also be quarantined 
for sheep scabies. 

The association passed a resolution 
making membership fees in the state 
organization two cents per head of all 
sheep the first of January for that 
year, with $7.50 the minimum fee; the 
amount collected to be apportioned 
among the district organization and 
the State and National associations. 

Other resolutions adopted included 
endorsement of the work of the Bio- 
logical Survey and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in predatory ani- 
mal control, of the principles of cooper- 
ative and orderly marketing of wool, 
the platform adopted at the grazing 
conference held in Salt Lake City the 
latter part of August, and of the efforts 
and accomplishments of the associa- 
tion officers, members of the faculty of 
the University of California, and others 
who have rendered valuable assistance 
to the wool growers of the state during 
the past year. 


their 
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ett Winter Feeding Ewe Lambs 


By W. E. JOSEPH, Montana Experiment Station 


The large number of ewe lambs re- 
tained in the flocks and bands of sheep 
this year gives the question of winter 
feeding a special interest at the present 
time. It is the purpose of this article 
to report the results of a trial with a 
limited number of fine-wool ewe lambs 
that were range-bred and range-raised. 

This test was conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of different levels of 
feeding on the growth, thrift and con- 
dition of the ewe lambs. Lot II was fed 
a ration of alfalfa hay in amounts that 
would be eaten without appreciable 
waste. Lot I was fed about 10 per cent 
less hay than Lot II. Lot III was fed 
as much hay as the lamb would eat 
without waste and slightly less than a 
quarter of a pound of oats in addition. 

In the following table are given 
some of the results of the trial: 


Feeding Ewe Lambs at Different Lev- 
els—Length of feeding trial— 


77 Days 
Lot Number I II Ill 
Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa 
Ration Hay Hay Hay 
and Oats 
Number of lambs .................... 36 37 36 
Av. weight at start—pounds 78 78 73 
Av. weight at end—pounds 81 84 89 
Av daily gain per lamb—lbs 0.04 0.08 0.14 
Average daily feed per lamb: 
Alfalfa hay—pounds ........2.69 2.99 3.07 
Oats — pounds ...............— — 0.23 


At the beginnning of the trial these 
lambs were in good feeder condition 
with a small percentage carrying flesh 
for average killers. There were no 
lambs in any lot that were considered 
prime. While the lot on the light feed 
of alfalfa made some gains, they lost 
condition during the feeding period. If 
the difference between very thin feed- 
er lambs that are in good health and 
prime finished lambs were considered 
100 per cent, it could be said that these 
lambs lost 12 per cent in condition dur- 
ing this feeding trial or approximately 
one per cent per week. 

The middle, on practically a full feed 
of hay, held their own in condition 
with a possible slight gain as they 
came out of the feed lot in fully as 
good condition as they were at the be- 
beginning of the test. A gain of ap- 


proximately one-tenth of a pound per 
day by 80-pound ewe lambs in good 
feeder condition seems to be sufficient 
to maintain that condition. Three 
pounds of good, first cutting alfalfa 
hay per lamb daily proved sufficient 
for the purpose. 

A mull feed of hay and 0.23 pound or 
3% ounces of oats in addition produced 
a pound of gain per week and caused 
a gain in condition of 10 per cent on 
the basis described above. 

It took more feed to make up the 
difference between the middle lot and 
the well-fed lot than to make the dif- 
ference between the lot fed the light 
ration and the middle lot. The amount 
of feed required for each additional 
pound of gain in the first case was 1.5 
pounds of hay and four pounds of oats, 
while in the second case each addition- 
al pound required but 6% pounds of 
hay. This holds true in general, that 
the higher the condition the more lib- 
eral must the feed be to produce or 
maintain it. Obviously there is a point 
at which more liberal feeding becomes 
too expensive for the results 
duced. 

Since the difference in the amount of 
hay fed to the lambs on the light ra- 
tion and to those in the middle lot 
would amount to only 36 pounds per 
lamb during a 120-day feeding period, 
it seems advisable to feed enough hay 
to maintain condition in medium-flesh- 
ed ewe lambs, particularly if hay is 
selling at average prices or lower. If 
the weather conditions in late winter 
and early spring happen to be unfav- 
orable, the additional reserve will en- 
able the lambs to withstand the result- 
ing hardship. 

It should be noted that the feed 
was available to these lambs as they 
were confined to small fenced pad- 
docks during the trial. 


pro- 


More significant indications of the 
effects produced by more liberal feed- 
ing can be found in the weights of 
fleeces and the weights and condition 
of the yearling ewes at the close of the 
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summer grazing season. These are 
given in the following table: 


3 % 
oe % 
S28 2s27 3 
be ¥ eg 8 
oo Ot. &. 
BE Foam of 
Lot 1 wintered on light ration 8.6 109 62.0 
Lot 2 wintered on medium 
le Galle IIE ES SS SEES OR AE SE 8.4 110 63.0 
Lot 3 wintered on liberal 
PRON. 6 ene ee 113 63.4 


It is evident that the fleece weights 
were not influenced as much in some 
cases by the level of feeding as by the 
individuality of the ewes. Naturally 
in a trial on feeding lambs it is not 
possible to determine how much in- 
fluence the feeding exerts on the 
growth of wool, as there is no record of 
weights of fleeces under uniform con- 
ditions of feeding. Furthermore this 
point cannot be determined with a high 
degree of accuracy because of the ab- 
sence of a close relationship between 
the weights of yearling fleeces and 
those produced later, according to our 
unpublished results. There is little 
doubt as to the tendency of more lib- 
eral feeding to produce heavier fleeces, 
but thus far we have no measure of the 
extent of this influence in terms of our 
winter feeds. 


More liberal winter feeding did ex- 
ert a small favorable influence on the 
weights and condition of the yearlings 
at the close of the grazing season, but 
it can be seen that this influence was 
very small. These differences might 
have been greater if the feeding period 
had been of longer duration. The graz- 
ing during the summer period was be- 
low average quality, but above average 
in amount. 

If the difference of one-half-pound 
in weights of fleeces between Lots II 
and III were due wholly to the extra 
feed, the additional hay and grain did 
not produce sufficient increase in 
weights of wool to pay for the feed 
and it is doubtful if the other advan- 
tages were sufficient to offset the ad- 
ditional cost of feed. 

While the lot on the light ration was 
equal to the medium lot in wool pro- 
duced and almost equal in weight and 
condition at the close of the grazing 
season, the small additional feed of hay 
is considered desirable for a long feed- 
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ing period. For a 120-day period the 
additional hay per lamb would enable 
the lambs of the middle lot to with- 
stand an unfavorable winter or spring 
much better than would those on the 
light ration. However, the light ration 
was sufficient to carry lambs that were 
in medium condition at the start 
through a short feeding period during 
mild winter weather. 

In order to make this report more 
complete there is included herewith a 
brief summary of the results"obtained 
in a feeding trial with lambs conducted 
in 1922-23. These results, along with 
some others, were reported in the 
Wool Grower for September, 1923. 





Ration fed Alfalfa Hay 
Length of feeding period...................... 119 days 
No. of lambs in the lot ..0...2...0.......-.sccc-es-seeee--127 head 


Av. wt. of lambs at beginning................ 62.5 pounds 
Average gain per lamb .............................. 11.9 vounds 
Average daily gain per lamb .................... 0.1 pounds 
Hay fed per lamb daily*® ~..........02...2........0- 2.95 pounds 








*Eleven per cent of the hay fed these lambs was 
mixed alfalfa and timothy. 


It is seen that a ration of approxi- 
mately three pounds of hay per head 
daily proved ample to carry ewe lambs 
through an average winter feeding pe- 
riod. While these lambs were smaller 
in size they gained slightly more in 
weight than the larger lambs used in 
the trial reported above. 





SHEEP PROFITABLE IN EAST AS 
FARM FLOCKS 





Thomas Buttar of Scotland when on 
his last visit to the United States ex- 
pressed surprise that there were so 
few flocks of farm sheep. In the east- 
ern states the sheep serves its best 
purpose most efficiently as a farm 
flock proposition. Specialized sheep 
husbandry on a large scale has often 
been advocated for the eastern hills 
but the goldenrod fattened lamb finds 
it hard to compete with the fat lamb 
off the clover-stubble fields of our best 
and most productive farms. 

To illustrate this point I shall cite 
the experience of two New York State 
farmers each representing a distinct 
type of sheep owner. The first one I 
shall mention is a neighbor of mine 
who last winter purchased a farm flock 
of twenty head of large, capacious, 
medium-wool ewes at a price around 
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$16.00 a head. The lambs were sold 
recently averaging ninty-one pounds— 
at weaning time they weighed better 
than eighty pounds and were turned on 
an excellent clover stubble. The 
twenty-nine lambs paid for the ewes— 
the wool was extra income. The ques- 
tion might be asked, “What is a breed- 
ing ewe worth?” We know that these 
ewes, based on their production, were 
cheap at $16.00 per head when handled 
under these typical farm flock condi- 
tions. 

Another farmer—this one from Ti- 
oga County, New York, recently made 
me a little visit. He has been in the 
dairy business but the competition 
from the nearby cities for his farm 
labor has caused him to sell his cows 
and buy sheep to run on his three hun- 
dred acres of land. Like many other 
men who have shifted from cows to 
sheep, he has not yet been able to get 
the income to which he was been ac- 
customed. In securing his foundation 
ewes he picked up local stuff and cros- 
sed it with good rams the resulting 
ewe lambs have been saved and have 
proved to be good sheep, but the native 
ewes have infected his pastures with 
stomach worms. The wool clip from 
this flock of 180 head is less than seven 
pounds per head and the results thus 
far have not been such as to convince 
him that sheep can profitably displace 
cows. M. J. Smith. 
Burdett, N. Y. , 





THE SHOULDER OF LAMB 





The shoulder, or chuck, of lamb is a 
good piece of meat to buy. It has the 
best flavor of any cut; there is very 
little bone, and that little may be boned 
out, and the meat tied into a compact 
roll; it is juicy, tender and sweet. 
Chops may be cut from the shoulder 
which vie with the loin for flavor and 
tenderness. These chops contain much 
more meat per pound than either the 
loin or rib chops, and are less expen- 
sive. The chuck averages about four or 
five pounds,—just enough to have for 
a hot roast one day, with some left 
over for luncheon the next day. 

Swift & Company. 
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THE ANNUAL WOOL SALE AT 
VINA, CALIFORNIA 





The annual wool sale held by the 
Northern California Wool Warehouse 
Company, in Vina, California, on No- 
vember 18, was a satisfactory affair to 
both buyers and sellers. Buyers from 
all parts of the country were present 
in larger numbers than usual, and in- 
cluded representatives from Charles J. 
Webb & Sons of Philadelphia, Draper 
& Company of Boston, and E. H. Try- 
on, J. W. Salz Wool Company, C. S. 
Moses Company and S. Koshland Com- 
pany, all of San Francisco. 

The graded lots were offered one lot 
at a time and twelve out of sixteen lots 
were sold. In all, over 261,000 pounds 
of this wool was sold at prices ranging 
from 40% to 505 cents per pound for 
three-eighths-blood combing and 495¢ 
cents for fine staple No. 1. The average 
price for the entire lot was 47% cents, 
f.o.b. cars, Vina. 

Sealed bids were received on origi- 
nal bag lots until 6 p. m. of the day 
of the sale, and reserve bids figured on 
the present market value were filed by 
the growers prior to that time. After 
the tabulation of the bids, the results 
were announced. Out of a total of 301,- 
000 pounds, about 228,000 pounds was 
sold at from 41 to 45 cents a pound. 

A few of the sales are given in de- 
tail below. The prices are f.o.b. cars, 


Vina. 


Amount Price 

Grade Ibs. cents 
ae Siete We. 1... 0. ccccecs 127,000 49% 
Fine clothing No. 1 .......... 30,000 425% 
Half-blood staple No. 1 ...... ..... 49% 
Half-blood clothing ...... -» 11,000 45% 
Three-eighths-blood combing. 22,000 5056 
Quarter-blood staple ........ 7,500 48% 


Low quarter-blood 


F. A. Ellenwood. 





TRANSACTIONS IN WESTERN 
WOOL 


Improvement in wool market condi- 
tions last month is reflected in the pay- 
ment on November 23 of 45 cents per 
pound for a Utah clip which the owner 
refused to sell at prices prevailing at 
shgaring time. 

The clip referred to is that of Hatch 
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The Wool Sack 


Bros. of Woods Cross, Utah. It con- 
tains 100,000 pounds of half-blood and 
higher grades. It was purchased by 
Eisemann Bros. at 45 cents per pound 
with no discounts. The wool is reported 
to have a shrinkage in the vicinity of 
62 per cent. 

Eisemann Bros, also purchased 200,- 
000 pounds of wool from D. H. Adams 
of Layton, Utah, for 4514 cents per 
pound, while the Dewey-Gould Com- 
pany recently bought the clip of the 
Paradise Live Stock Company of Hy- 
rum, Utah, at 45% cents a pound. 
There were 50,000 pounds in this lot, 
and the wool is said to shrink around 
58 per cent. 


On November 28, 125,000 pounds of 
wool, mixed clips, but all Idaho wool, 
was reported sold by the Western 
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Wool Warehouse at Portland, Oregon, 
to Alex Livingstone, Jr., at 45 cents a 
pound. 

All bids offered on the Texas wool 
stored by the Wool Growers Storage 
Company at San Angelo were rejected 
on November 17, but some of the wool 
is reported to have been sold later at 
around 24 cents a pound. Sales at Kerr- 
ville and Del Rio later in the month re- 
sulted in a refusal of the bids made, 

The sale of Idaho wool at the Muni- 
cipal Pier, Portland, Oregon, which 
was scheduled to take place on Decem- 
ber 7, was indefinitely postponed after 
the bids on the first two lots had been 
rejected. Officials of the First National 
Bank of Boise, under whose direction 
the sale is made, are going to hold the 
wools until the market is stronger. 





The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Strong markets everywhere and 
generally advancing prices have been 
the rule for a large part of the month 
of November. At the end of the 
month, however, there was an easier 
feeling noted in Australian markets 
and moderate declines for all offerings 
but the choicest lots. This naturally 
caused a little hesitation in Summer 
Street operations, though it is well- 
nigh impossible to find any place where 
this situation has been translated into 
actual weakness and decline. The 
strong feature of the situation in Bos- 
ton is undoubtedly the depleted condi- 
tion of stocks of domestic wool, with 
no possibility of replacement for sev- 
eral months. 

Wools held by pools and individuals 
in the West would not go far in re- 
storing the balance of stocks here, 
even if it were possible to gather them 
all together and throw them into the 
Summer Street warehouses to be sold. 
Eastern buyers have been operating 
recently in both the Middle West and 
in the Territory wool sections of the 
Far West, though trading has been 


held in leash by the fact that the prices 
generally demanded by the western 
holders are above the parity of the 
Boston market. Therefore, buyers have 
been proceeding very carefully, in 
some cases waiting assurances from 
manufacturers that the wools in ques- 
tion are really needed. 

It is understood that something of 
the kind has been governing recent op- 
erations in marketing the new fall clip 
in Texas. There was considerable talk 
before the opening of the sealed bid 
sales as to the low prices that must 
prevail before eastern buyers could see 
their way clear to operate heavily. Yet 
when the first of the bids were opened, 
it was found that they averaged 3 to 5 
cents above what some of the buyers 
had been insisting was the absolute 
dead line. The season opened at San 
Angelo, November 17 and 18. All bids 
received for the wools stored with the 
Central Storage Company were 
promptly turned down, though some 
outside clips were taken 
Philadelphia house. 

Very shortly after the eastern buy- 
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ers came forward with new proposals, 
ind about 650,000 pounds went to 
Boston houses, the prices paid being 
1114 cents, 42 cents, and 42% cents, the 
average being about 42 cents. These 
wools being rather heavier than last 
year, the prices reported paid are be- 
lieved to indicate a clean landed cost 
Boston of $1.05 to $1.10. Kerrville also 
had a sealed bid sale November 24, 
where all bids were rejected, though it 
is understood that an option on the 
whole offering was given at better than 
40 cents. Del Rio also offered a liberal 
weight of wool atthe end of the 
month, with the growers maintaining 
a firm front. 


Outside of this, and possibly of more 
interest to the growers in the far 
West, has been recent operations in 
pooled wools at Portland, Oregon, and 
Vina, California, large blocks of wools 
in both markets being taken over by 
eastern buyers at prices claimed to be 
above the parity of the Boston market. 
Considerable interest is being shown in 
the sealed bid sale of 2,000,000 pounds 
of Idaho wool to be held at Portland, 
Oregon, December 7. These wools in- 
clude the clips of the Van Deusen 
Brothers, Andrew Little, the Big 
Springs Land & Livestock Company, 
and thirty smaller clips, and are offer- 
ed under the auspices of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Idaho at Boise. 


It is reported here that a Chicago 
house has just bought 200,000 pounds 
of wool at Rock Springs. C. L. Sparks 
selling 120,000 pounds, and Guy Rife 
80,000 pounds, the average price paid 
being 41.35 cents. Approximately 800,- 
000 pounds of wool was left unsold in 
that locality. There has also been 
some recent trading in scattered clips 
in Utah, though it is claimed that these 
wools were sold at a price that could 
not be duplicated in the Boston mar- 
ket today. At Vina, California, 350,000 
pounds graded wool was offered, and 
300,000 pounds in the original bags. 
Che bulk of these wools was sold to 
two houses, and the prices paid ranged 
rom 40% cents to 505¢ cents, the av- 

age being about 47% cents for grad- 
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ed wools and 41 to 45 cents for un- 
graded. 

The above is by no means a complete 
list of what has recently been done in 
the western markets, but it is indica- 
tive of the interest shown by the big 
eastern houses in the wools remaining 
unsold at western points. Naturally 
it will be urged that much of the buy- 
ing eagerness is due to the depleted 
condition of the stock in warehouses 
in the seaboard market of the East. 
Looking at the matter from the other 
angle, it may be noted that where a 
year ago this time (December 1), 50 
per cent of the clip in the Territory 
wool states and in Texas was under 
contract, now practically nothing has 
been done in any section, though just 
as this is written a rumor is being cir- 
culated on Summer Street to the effect 
that a single clip has been contracted 
in Montana at 40 cents. It will be 
noted that this is about 10 cents under 
the prices paid for the early contracts 
in that state last year. No contracts at 
all are reported in Texas. 


In the Middle West, 50 to 52 cents 
is reported to have been recently paid 
for wool in second hands. With choice 


delaine wools quoted in_ Bos- 
ton at not over 55@56 cents, 
it is difficult to see where the 


buyer can safely pay such prices in the 
West and turn them over to manufac- 
turers at a profit. The highest price 
paid for delaine wool since June has 
been 55% cents, the current quotation 
being 55 to 56 cents. As predicted some 
time since, quarter-blood Ohio wool 
has crossed delaines in price, a transfer 
of a good-sized lot being reported at 
56 cents, the quotation for this grade 
also being 55 to 56 cents. Both half- 
bloods and_ three-eighths-bloods are 
quoted at 55 cents, though sales are 
few, owing to depleted stocks. Michi- 
gan quarter-blood has sold at 56 cents. 

Territory wools have been in a 
strong position of late, owing to small 
offerings. Quarter-bloods, both fleeces 
and Territories, have been in active de- 
mand, spinners of knitting yarns being 
especially busy. Good quarter-blood 
staple Territory wool is quotable at $1 
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to $1.05 clean, though recent sales have 
not yet reached the top figure, except 
possibly for a very choice lot. For the 
three-eighths-blood grade the current 
quotation is easily $1.05 to $1.10 clean, 
and good half-blood, Montana and sim- 
ilar, has been bringing up to $1.25 for 
the best lots, the range being $1.20 to 
$1.25. New Mexico and Colorado types 
of half-bloods have been sold in a mod- 
erate way at $1.15 to $1.18. 


The demand for staple serges in the 
goods trade has stimulated the buying 
of choice delaine fleeces and fine and 
fine medium Territory wools. The lat- 
ter are quoted on the clean basis of 
$1.30 to $1.35, with good French comb- 
ing wools selling at $1.25 to $1.30. 
Short clothing wools are quotable at 
$1.18 to $1.25, according to quality, 
condition and length of staple. A little 
Texas twelve-months’ wool is still 
available at $1.25 to $1.32 clean, with 
very little doing. Eight-months’ Texas 
wool has sold quite freely during the 
month on the clean basis of $1.15 for 
greasy wools and $1.20 for scoured 
lots. 

The pullers are beginning to sort out 
some combing wools from their cur- 
rent pullings. No fine combing pulled 
is yet to be had, but medium combing 
is quotable at $1 clean and _ coarse 
combing at 90 cents. Other pulled 
grades have shown _ considerable 
strength, choice AA wools being quot- 
able at $1.30 to $1.35 clean, fine A super 
at $1.20 to $1.25, A super at $1.10 to 
$1.15, choice B super at 95 cents to $1, 
ordinary B super at 87 to 92 cents, C 
super at 75 to 85 cents, and gray pulled 
at 65 to 75 cents. Considerable activity 
has been noted in C supers. 


Foreign wools have attracted con- 
siderable attention of late, especially 
since the manufacturers began to sense 
the real shortage of desirable domestic 
sorts in this market. Montevideo wools 
have been fairly active for the better 
lines of crossbreds, and prices are mod- 
erately advanced over the quotations 
current a month ago. Stocks of these 
wools have been materially reduced, 
though large holdings of 50s are still 
reported. Some of these were bought 
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by dealers speculatively inclined, and 
opportunities to turn them over at a 
profit have been wanting. These wools 
have been wanted for the same reason 
that has stimulated buying of domes- 
tic quarter-bloods. 


Both manufacturers and the wool 
trade are predicting an _ excellent 
heavyweight season in overcoatings, 
but the trend of popular fancy is by 
no means assured as yet. Thus far the 
so-called woolen wools have been 
rather quiet, though there are indica- 
tions of an early revival of interest in 
such wools on the part of mills that can 
use them. 

Mention has already been made of 
the unexpected but exceedingly wel- 
come vogue of staple serges and che- 
viots. Some of the mills making these 
goods are fully sold up on orders and 
are pushing things in order to make 
deliveries on time. The scarcity of 
suitable domestic sorts for this work 
has caused manufacturers to show 
great interest in foreign markets, es- 
pecially in Australia, where the auc- 
tions are going on steadily, and in the 
London wool sales, which opened for 
the sixth and last series of the year on 
November 24. In this market, 64s to 
70s have sold at $1.10 to $1.15; 60s to 
64s at about $1.05, and Os at $1 to 
$1.05, all clean in bond. 

The London wool sales opened 
strong and generally par to 5 or 10 per 
cent above the close of the preceding 
sale. Actual prices paid at the open- 
ing, clean first cost London, were $1.21 
for 64s to 70s spinners’ warp and weft, 
$1.09 for 64s to 70s topmaking, and 
$1.01 for 64s topmaking. As has re- 
cently been the case in England and 
the Colonies, French buying has been 
the mainstay of the market. It is stat- 
ed that French buyers took 200,000 
bales in Australian markets in July, 
August and September of this year, 
which compares with takings of 70,000 
bales for the same period last year. 
During the same three months Ger- 
many took 110,000 bales, which was 
within 20,000 bales of the total pur- 
chases for the whole of the previous 
season by that country. While the Con- 
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tinent had been buying this freely, the 
United Kingdom took only 40,000 
bales, compared with 100,000 bales for 
the same three months in 1924. 

French and German buying supple- 
mented by the takings of Yorkshire 
and America toward the end of the 
month, have served to sustain prices 
in all Australian markets until near 
the end of the month, when there was 
a moderate reaction. There has been 
an unexpectedly good cleanup of both 
old and new clip wools in Australia 
for the season to date. It is estimated 
that by the time the Australian 
auctions are adjourned for the Christ- 
mas holidays, about a million bales 
will have been disposed of, dating from 
the resumption of sales on July 7, and 
including both old and new wool. Re- 
cently issued schedules indicate that 
offerings during the last half of the 
season, January to June, inclusive, will 
total about 1,377,000 bales, including 
12,000 bales in Tasmania, 340,000 bales 
in Victoria, 110,000 bales in Adelaide, 
55,000 bales at Perth, 560,000 bales at 
Sydney and 282,000 bales at Brisbane. 

The New Zealand auctions opened 
November 16, with prices ruling fairly 
high, according to trade opinion here. 
These rates have been maintained at 
subsequent sales, where the offerings 
were of the better sorts, especially 
those suitable for America. River Plate 
markets are opening slowly, especially 
Montevideo, where the new wools are 
slow in coming to market. Most of the 
time prices quoted from Montevideo 
have been above the parity of the Bos- 
ton market. 

There is more uncertainty at the end 
of November than has been the case 
for two months or more. Still majority 
opinion favors the belief that prices 
will be fairly well sustained on about 
the present level, though it is hardly 
to be expected that any material ad- 
vance can be made in the near future. 
The two unknown factors at the mo- 
ment are: How long France can keep 
up the recent abnormal rate of wool 
buying, and what may be expected of 
the future in the New York goods 
trade. 
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NEW POLICY OF AMERICAN 
WOOLEN COMPANY 





The abandonment of the 
plan of the former manager of the 
American Woolen Company, who built 
the famous Shawsheen village as the 
official headquarters and the manufac- 
turing center of that company’s enter- 
prise, has been announced. The trans- 
fer of part of the office from Shaw- 
sheen to Boston is already under way. 
This comes as one of the early actions 
of the new manager of the company, 
and is in line with their present policy 
of retrenchment of expenditures. The 
idea of paternalism has been rejected 
by the 
thought by them to be only a drug for 
and not a _ cure of 
Through the reduction in overhead 
that is sought, it is claimed, that the 
company will be able either to offer 
better goods at the present prices or to 
reduce the prices. Location at Boston 
will also put the company into closer 
touch with the big markets. 


Utopian 


new management, as it is 


labor troubles. 





DISPOSITION OF WILD HORSES 
DISCUSSED AT OREGON 
MEETING 


——4——— 


Livestock men from all over the 
Blue Mountain region to the number 
of forty attended a meeting at Day- 
ville, in Grant County, in November to 
consider the disposition of wild horses, 
which are overrunning the ranges of 
the entire Oregon country east of the 
Cascades. 

Attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the Oregon Humane So- 
ciety and representatives of the For- 
est Service. A plant has been erected 
recently in Portland for the utilization 
of these surplus horses as fertilizer, 
soap, chicken feed, and tankage. This 
plant will handle about a hundred head 
of horses a day, it is said. Arrange- 
ments were made at the Dayville meet- 
ing for Dug Martin, of Dayville, to 
make the first shipment from the John 
Day Valley. 


Corvallis, Ore. F. L. Ballard. 
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wee Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 





Tribulation usually camps in the live 
mutton market around Thanksgiving 
time, which merely demonstrates that 
there are exceptions to every rule. A 
year ago it was a $13.50@14.75 market 
at that time; on this occasion the same 
type of lambs sold at $16.25@16.75. It 
happened late in November when the 
bulk of fat lambs went to a $16.25@- 
16.65 basis with a $16.75 top, shorn 
lambs realized $14@14.75 and culls, 
$12@12.50. Shippers paid up to $13.60 
for 84-pound yearlings, packers taking 
the bulk of the yearling wethers at 
$12.75@13.25. Wethers sold at $10.25 
(@11 and killing ewes anywhere from 
$7 to 8.50 according to weight. Early 
in November $15.50 was an outside 
price on fat lambs, bulk of the desir- 


able kinds selling at $14.75@15.35; 
culls at $11@12; yearlings $11.50@ 
12.50 and ewes $6.50@8. 


Actual shortage was the responsi- 
ble factor. Eastern markets had few 
lambs all through November, Atlantic 
seaboard killers were regular buyers 
at Chicago and although local killers 
resisted the advance with every possi- 
ble expedient, they were finally routed 
after five successive weeks of defic- 
ient supply. The advertised run of 
native lambs did not materialize, fat 
westerns disappeared and few corn- 
field lambs, westerns running in the 
open, showed up. Never before, prob- 
ably, have killers been in such straits 
around the Thanksgiving holiday. The 
bucky lamb automatically disappeared, 
so far as buyers’ eyesight was concern- 
ed and the heavy lamb was an excell- 
ent performer, weights of 95 pounds 
selling close to the top, although in the 
scramble for numbers buyers frequent- 
'y acquired more weight than intended. 
On the selling side of the market an 

ra of good feeling developed, not 
nly with respect to killing, but feed- 
ing lambs and all kinds of sheep, even 

anning and cutting ewes selling to 
advantage. 

November supply around the ten- 
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market circle was about 125,000 head 
less than in 1924. Chicago fell short 
66,000. The first week of the 
223,000 reached ten mar- 
kets, against 235,000 last year. Lambs 
showed little change, sheep gain- 
ing 25 cents. In the second week, with 
only 211,000 at ten markets, against 
253,000 last year, the lid was jarred, 
fat lambs advancing 25@50 cents; 
feeders and sheep 25 cents. During the 
third week despite the menace of 
Thanksgiving, a general 25-cent ad- 
vance occurred and the final week, or 
right at the holiday, the previously 
jarred lid was blown sky-high, lambs 
advancing 75 cents to $1 on killing ac- 
count, and sheep 25 cents. During that 
week ten markets received only 168,- 
000, and with everybody short a run- 
away market developed. The advance 
was facilitated by healthy wool trade 
conditions, pelts advancing 50 cents 
each. 


month 


Various causes were assigned for the 
light run. October and November un- 
doubtedly set back lambs running in 
corn fields, but if the number of merely 
warmed-up lambs killers took was a 
gauge it did not hold them back. Prices 
were reasonably attractive and in the 
case of thin light lambs, feeders were 
always willing to go the pace, paying 
$16.10 for light “comeback” westerns. 
The country paid $16 late in the month 
for 70 to 75-pound lambs, a few 80- 
pound lots making that figure, good 
light lambs all but disappearing. Trade 
in breeding ewes was practically at a 
standstill, as there was nothing to fill 
orders with. Early in the month $13.75 
@14.75 took most of the feeding lambs, 
$15.50 being paid for feather weights. 

Sheep trade was less active than 
lambs, but as a mere handful arrived 
and there was a limited demand for 
heavy mutton, prices gradually ad- 
vanced. Yearling trade was a feature, 
a run of fed Texans showing up that 
proved to be a veritable bonanza to 
killers, as weight ran light and the pro- 
duct could be substituted for lamb. In 
an emergency anything of the right 
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weight makes lamb over the retailer’s 
block, which accounted for a $12.25@ 
13.60 market for yearlings, some 80- 
pound Texas wethers, probably with 
the same destination, making $9.75. It 
is any port in a storm, and when 
“breakers” are not available, killers 
chop off the joints to secure lamb sub- 
stitutes, weight being the only qualifi- 
cation. The public has been buying a 
lot of yearling and light ewe product 
in the guise of lamb recently. 


Dressed trade elicited stereotyped 
complaint right along. Somehow or 
other nobody had a good word to say 
about dressed trade. Much of the lit- 
erature, even that emanating from 
government sources, on this subject is 
confusing, contradictory, and obfuscat- 
ing. Prices wabble $2 to $4 per hun- 
dredweight, according to the daily re- 
ports, and yet at the week end the 
same figures are posted. Boston dress- 
ed lamb prices advanced $1 to $2 per 
hundredweight from early to late No- 
vember, New York, $1 to $3, Chicago 
closing steady to $1 lower. It is sig- 
nificant that the big end of the decline 
was on the cheaper grades. Heavy mut- 
ton advanced $1 per hundredweight. 
At the end of November choice lamb 
carcasses were selling at $28 to $30 per 
hundredweight, good, $25@27; me- 
dium, $23@24, and common, $20@22. 
Good mutton carcasses were worth $16 
@17, medium, $13@15, and common, 
$10@12. 


No particular feature developed in 
dressed trade except that any kind of 
a carcass, regardless of weight and 
condition, got by. Discrimination in- 
variably disappears with scarcity as 
signs are reputed to fail in dry weath- 
er. At New York and Boston a few 
thousand Canadian carcasses reported 
and as they were both conditioned and 
qualitied, sold on a parity with domes- 
tic product, or $26@28. 


Dressed lamb prices are considerably 
higher than at the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Comparisons on New 
York and Chicago follow: 
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New York Chicago 
Lamb 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Choice ............ 283@30c 21@22c 28@30c 21@238c 
Good ............ 27@28¢e 20@21c 26@28c 20@21c 


Medium ..... 23@25c 18@20c 24@26c 18@20c 
Common ..... 21@22c 17@18c 20@23c 16@18c 


At Chicago present prices of good 
dressed mutton are 14@I16 cents, 
against 12@13 cents a year ago; me- 
dium, 12@14 cents, against 9@12 cents 
last year and common 10@I12 cents 
against 7@9 cents. At New York good 
mutton carcasses are worth 16@17% 
cents; medium 15@16 cents, and com- 
mon 11@14 cents, showing the same 
advance as a year ago as at Chicago. 

Light November supply was a fortu- 
nate circumstance for those who mar- 
keted half-fat western lambs as they 
would have received a poor reception 
had killers not been forced to buy for 
numbers most of the time. 

November, 1925, developed the high- 
est lamb market since 1919; in fact, the 
bulk of the crop realized more money 
than during the same month of that 
year. Compared with 1923, the bulk 
sold $3 per hundredweight higher. A 
false top was put on the sheep market 
this November, with an $11 trade in 





FOR SALE 


Sheep and ranch and irrigated land. 
Located in ideal sheep ranching coun- 
try. Unlimited range. 


Correspondence invited. 


J. W. Williams & Sons 


821 3rd Ave. N. W., Alta, 
Canada 


Calgary, 








FOR SALE 


1822 two-year-old white face ewes 
grazing in Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion. Ewes are bred to Hampshire 
Bucks to lamb April 20. Sheep on good 
range and in good condition. 


Price, $15.00 per head f.o.b. Dixon, 
Montana. 


Price subject to change. 
ADDRESS 
OTTO F. ALLGAIER 


E. 1021 32nd Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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wethers, most of the fat sheep being 
ewes, few of which passed $8. 
J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 





With supplies on the local market 
the smallest for November since 1900, 
general demand broad and quality of 
the offerings good, lamb prices display- 
ed a strong attitude the greater part 
of the four-week period. Total 
ceipts were only 119,000 head, in com- 
parison with 200,000 head in October 
and 137,000 head for November, 1924. 

Only a few lambs that could be 
called rangers were included in the ar- 
rivals, practically the entire run com- 
ing from close-in or feed lots of coun- 
try feeders. Occasionally a load or so 
of range lambs, that is, direct from the 
grass, was received, but the total num- 
ber of these was small. 


re- 


The month opened out with a weak 
tone noted in the trade, but the second 
week found outlet to all quarters 
broad and under the relatively small 
offerings values started on an upward 
rampage with the close finding prices 
a big half dollar over October’s final 
levels. 


As was looked for, the local market 
was favored with a strong undertone 
most of November, owing to the scant 
number of lambs on feed in this im- 
mediate territory, and from all appear- 
ances present prices should be sus- 
tained at least until the first of the 
year. The trend of values up until and 
shortly after the first of January will 
be influenced mainly by the movement 
of supplies and the latter will depend 
practically entirely on weather condi- 
tions. Should any severe storms arise 
rather heavy liquidation by feeders 
might start and this would in turn 
prove a depressing influence on the 
trade to a large extent. 


One of the big factors concerning the 
strength noted in the market recently 
has been the improved support the 
eastern dressed mutton trade has re- 
ceived. A slight degree of weakness 
has dominated the wool situation and 
this proved anything but a stimulant 
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to demand, but the improvement in the 
dressed mutton conditions more than 
offset the sluggish wool market. Some 
local wool has been contracted at from 
39 to 41 cents, with quite a little held 
at a higher figure. 

The strength shown in the killer 
lamb trade proved an encouraging fac- 
tor to feeder buyers and the few han- 
dyweight lambs received during No- 
vember were picked up in quick order 
at steadily advancing best 
classes reaching $16.00 on the final 
rounds. On many occasions lambs av- 
eraging 70 pounds and better were tak- 
en by feeders in order to fill their re- 
quirements. In some instances lambs 
that had been in the wheat and stubble 
fields were taken out for further fin- 
ishing by commercial feeders and ev- 
ery indication is that anything light 
or on the handyweight order will find 
a ready sale for the next four to six 
weeks, providing the market on fat 
stuff holds its own. 

While shipments of feeders to the 
country were the smallest for Novem- 
ber in several years the light supplies 
serve well to explain this falling off 
in the out movement. Shipments foot- 
ed up only 26,800 head, against 36,967 
head for the same month last year. 


levels, 


Offerings of aged sheep continue 
small and confined largely to small 
lots of ewes which met with a broad 
demand from local packers and should 
supplies of this class of stuff remain 
scant, the general opinion is that prices 
will work considerably higher in the 
near future. Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY 





October closed with top lambs sell- 
ing at $15.65. November closed with 
the top at $16.25. At no time in No- 
vember did choice lambs sell below 
$15.25 compared with a $14.25 top at 
the low time in October. The Novem- 
ber average was fully 75 cents to $1.00 
above the October average and the 
general trade showed quick clearances 
and satisfactory conditions through- 
out. November is normally a month of 
wide price swings. The ending of the 
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range movement and the beginning of 
he feed-lot runs normally brings fluct- 
uating prices, but this year November 
prices not only held within a narrow 
range but made the highest average in 
any November other than a war-time 
period. 

The end of the range movement was 
more sudden than had been expected 
and as soon as killers got a full line on 
the condition of fed lambs they were 
ready buyers at rising prices. A few 
lambs moved from northern Colorado 
and some shipments came from the Ar- 
kansas ,valley. In the past ten days 
about six double decks moved from the 
San Luis valley and on the last day 
of the month sixteen double decks 
were loaded. 

Fat sheep remained scarce the entire 
month. Choice yearlings sold at $12.75 
to $13.00. Choice fat ewes $7.85 to 
$8.25 and wethers $8.75 to $9.00. In- 
dications are that fed mature sheep 
will be in light supply all season, and 
that means a ready outlet for them. 
Nearly every ewe that has not reached 
the age limit has been reserved for 
breeding purposes and the practice of 
holding wethers beyond the yearling 
stage has diminished in all sections ex- 
cept possibly Texas. The ewe for pro- 
duction and the lamb for feeding have 
about closed out the yearling and aged 
wether classes, except at season’s ends 
due to limited hang over. 

November receipts at most markets 
were light. In Kansas City arrivals 
were 83,282, compared with 85,000 a 
year ago and a five-year November av- 
erage of 95,000. In the eleven months 
this year receipts were 1,384,500 or 
110,000 less than in the same period 
last year. C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for the month of No- 
ember were 78,594, compared with 
61,988 the same month a year ago, and 
103,107 for October this year. Bulk of 
the month’s supply consisted of fed 
lambs from local territory, scarcely 
hy rangers arriving the last two 
weeks, and native lambs were very 

arce the entire month. Both the lamb 
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and sheep markets held up well during 
the period, and closing prices are 
higher than a month ago. Bulk of fed 
lambs sold at $15.25@15.75. The high 
point was $16.15, and the closing top 
stood at $16. Natives sold on the close 
at $15.50, clips $14.70, and feeders 
$15.40. Compared with a month ago 
values are 50@65 cents higher, natives 
and clips showing the minimum ad- 
vance. Ewes closed 25 cents higher, 
with best on the extreme close at $8.25. 
Yearlings and wethers were consider- 
ably higher. Yearlings reached $13 on 
late days, and wethers $11. 
H. H. Madden. 


DENVER. 








Offering of sheep and lambs on the 
Denver market in November was con- 
siderably lighter than for the same 
month in 1924. Receipts here totaled 
230,658 head as compared with 308,798 
head a year ago, or a decrease of 78,- 
081 head. The cause of the shortage 
in supply is generally attributed by 
traders to the shortage in the country 
and the fact that flockmasters on the 
western range are holding back their 
ewe lambs to replenish their flocks. 
For the first eleven months of 1925, to- 
tal receipts of ewes and lambs on the 
Denver market were 2,259,728 head as 
compared to 1,941,723 head for the 
same period of 1924 or an increase this 
year of 318,005 head. The total re- 
ceipts for the year thus far are larger 
by nearly 200,000 head than the entire 
yearly receipts of sheep and lambs for 
any year in the history of the Denver 
market. Prior to 1925 the largest sup- 
ply ever received on this market came 
in 1919 when 2,087,152 head arrived. In 
1920 the supply was 2,078,688 head and 
in 1924, 2,039,660 head. These four 
years were the only years in the his- 
tory of the Denver sheep market when 
supply reached a total of 2,000,000 head 
or more until this year. 

The sheep trade was active through- 
out the month and prices were well 
maintained. Good fat lambs were 
selling on this market at the begin- 
ning of the month at $15 to $15.45. 
Feeder lambs were in strong demand 
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“Like Sire, Like Son” 






~ ? 
COMMANDER 
Champion Hampshire Ram 
International, Chicago, 1922-23 
See below two outstanding sons 


GRAND 
First prize Yearling Ram 
American Royal, Kansas City and 
International, Chicago, 1925; Re- 
serve Champion Ram _Interna- 


tional; also Champion Ram Utah 
State Fair. 





DESERT GOLD 


Ram Lamb—Champion Hampshire 
Ram, 1925, Pacific International, 
Portiand, American Royal, Kansas 
City, International, Chicago. 


Commander is one of the greatest 
sires of the breed. 


Thousand Springs Farm 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
Minnie W. Miller, Owner 


We can spare a few ewes, bred for February 
‘ambing. 
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throughout the month, but the supply 

- : was inadequate to most requirements 
Uinta County, Wyoming of the trade. Good quality feeding 
lambs were selling at the close of the 


11,153 acres—excellent sheep graz- month at $15 to $15.35. 
ing. Bear River crosses tract. 


Price for quick sale: $3.00 per acre. 


Near Evanston 


Demand for ewes was good at all 
times during the month and at the 


Reasonable terms. ; 
close prices show an advance of about 





H. A. SWANSON half a dollar as compared to the open- 
632 North 47th St. Ocenhe, Nebr. ing of the month. Desirable fat ewes 
are now selling on this market at 

$7.50 to $8. 





While the volume of lamb feeding in 


DEER LODGE FARMS CO. the northern Colorado districts is quite 


“ae large this year, the total is said by 
those who have investigated the mat- 





ter to be somewhat less than a year 
ago, due to the shortage of feed in 
the northern Colorado districts. Lambs 
on feed there are reported to be doing 
nicely and some of them are already 
beginning to make their appearance on 
the market. W. N. Fulton. 








WINTER MARKET PROSPECTS 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 : : : 
One of our stud rams. December will witness increased 


We believe that the big ram with a loadings of fed lambs from all Colorado 
long staple fleece that has density and 


Ramen oat tate Geen  tedy feeding sections as well as the western 
wrinkles and kemp is the ideal ram Nebraska and Platte River areas. The 


for the range. 


extent of the movement of course will 
If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 


yams you Mie, ces cur offering of 116 depend on the conditions of the market. 
yearlings in 1926. The January runs will probably be the 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY largest of the winter season. 


Deer Lodge, Montana. 








Feeders have their sights pretty high 

for the next two or three months. 
POLLED RAMBOUILLETS Some are expecting $17.00 to $18.00 
and a few $19.00 to $20.00 and practic- 
ally none anticipates quotations below 
the present level. High prices are pro- 
bable in the fact that fewer lambs are 
on feed than a year ago and with a 
material decrease in fat hogs, lambs 
and mutton should be called into larger 
use than last year. However, a much 
shorter market season is in the off- 
ing due to the fact that feeding lambs 
were put in at rather unusual weights 
and to reach market short of 90 pounds 
they cannot be held for the late win- 








My offerings: 


425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to ai Sa ; 
registration, and over half polled. ter months. Last season California be- 


6 aor Percheron Stallions, 3 came a dominating influence in the 
Matched teams of Registered March, April and May markets and 
Percheron mares. doubtless will repeat this year, possibly 

W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah sending in earliest offerings the first 








week in March. Some feeders will 
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try and hold fed lambs for the early 
spring months, but experience shows 
that the best time to market is when 
the lamb is in condition. 

Present prices are sufficient to af- 
ford a fairly good profit on the bulk 
of the fed lambs. Some feeding lambs 
were laid in at $14.75 to $15.75 and 
the skill of the feeder in handling them 
will determine whether they show a 
profit or loss. Most of the Kansas and 
Missouri corn-field lambs have been 
marketed. Feed-in-transit yards near 
the market hold fewer lambs on feed 
than a year ago and comparatively 
few are lined up for later in the season. 
From now on there will be practically 
no feeding lambs available for refilling 
feed lots. The general situation by no 
means is bearish, but whether there 
will be any further advance in prices 
will depend on the extent of the de- 
mand for dressed lamb. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


» — 





Receipts of live mutton at seven 
markets, Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Denver, Buffalo and St. 
Paul, during the July to November pe- 
riod this year were approximately 
6,064,903, against 6,701,089 in 1924. The 
November run at these markets was 
874,902, against 1,063,534 last year. 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha show 
the heaviest losses. Denver made a sub- 
stantial gain up to November. 

J. E. Poole. 


THE OGDEN LIVE STOCK SHOW 





The seventh annual live-stock show 
to be held at Ogden, Utah, is set for 
five days commencing January 5, 1926. 
Classifications are listed for Ramboui- 
llets, Hampshires, Corriedales, Lin- 
colns and Cotswolds, with first prem- 
iums of $10, second $8 and third $5, 
while $15, $10 and $5 are offered in 
the classes for pens of lambs bred by 
exhibitor, pens of lambs, get of one sire 
and breeder’s flock. For the first car- 
load of fat lambs, $25 is to be given 
and the champion carload will receive 
$50. Mr. E. F. Rinehart of Boise, 
Idaho, will judge the pure bred sheep 
and Mr. Rae McFarland of Salt Lake 
will officiate in the fat sheep section. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 17.) 


are slightly larger in number than last 
year. We have not commenced to breed 
them yet. 

Our range is not so crowded as it 
formerly was, and it is improving. We 
still have the coyotes to annoy us; it 
is necessary to keep a constant watch 
on them, night and day, or they will 
get our sheep. We pay herders $90 a 
month and camptenders, $85. 

R. W. Brown. 


* * * 


Upton 

Feed conditions are good here. We 
had a very good fall compared with 
that season in other years, and the fall 
range was a little above the average 
also. The ewes are in fine shape at this 
time, November 11. Some sales have 
been reported at $14 to $15 for year- 
lings, $10 to $11 for aged, and $13 for 
those of mixed ages. We turn the rams 
into the ewe bands, which are of the 
same size as a year ago, around the 
first of December, and from present in- 
dications the ewes will be in better 
condition than at that time in 1924. 

I think that the coyotes are less nu- 
merous this year. We find that poison 
is the best way to get results in fight- 
ing them. Richard Stebrey. 

* * * 
Provo 

The weather during November has 
been mild, with a few storms which 
have made ample snow for the sheep 
on the desert. The feed on the winter 
range is exceptionally good this year, 
and the ewes are in excellent condi- 
tion. In this part of the country most 
of the rams are put in between Decem- 
ber 5 and December 20, and it looks 
as if conditions would be good this 
year. Our bands are about the same 
size as in 1924, 

The range here is all open, and it 
never looked better than it does this 
year. The feed is there and it does not 
appear that the country is killed out. 

The coyotes are doing some damage, 
but they are not so bad in this section 

s they were a year ago. 
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Wages for herders and camptenders 
are $100 a month. J. F. Cook. 


COLORADO 


Weather conditions have been mod- 
erate, with ample storms for moisture, 
yet without severe spells to increase 
feeding allowances or to depreciate live 
stock. Thus animals are generally in 
rather good condition. Range feed on 
the winter areas is ample, and moisture 
is so far of sufficient quantity to make 
the range accessible. Many animals, 
however, are on feed in domestic fields 
or lots, especially in the northeastern 
counties. 

. 
Monte Vista 

We are having very cold weather 
here now (November 21) on account 
of a fall of eleven inches of snow about 
two weeks ago. It looks as if it were 
here to stay until next spring, too. I 
am feeding some hay at $6.50 a ton; 
native alfalfa is from $7 to $8 in the 
stack, and peas in the field are $10 to 
$12 per acre. Sheep at the present time 
are in good shape. _E. L. Erickson. 

in 
Olathe 

We had enough rain during Novem- 
ber to make good range, and at pres- 
ent the prospects for feed for the win- 
ter are excellent. There is not 
so much open range, however, as there 
used to be, and it is overcrowded. 

This year there will be about 15 per 
cent more ewes bred than last year, 
but the rams are not turned in until 
December. The ewes are in good con- 
dition. 

Coyotes are still causing serious loss 
here; it does not seem to me that the 
situation is improving at all. 

Alfalfa hay is $7.50 in the stack. 
Wages for herders are $50 a month, 
and for camptenders, $75. 

Dean Allison. 


NEBRASKA 
Kimball 
October was cold and stormy, but 
November has been fine. At present, 
November 28, there is every indication 
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Colorado Sheep Ranches 


Including Forest Permits 


The best of range. One place cuts 
600 tons of hay and will handle two 
bands of ewes the year round. Price 
including hay, horses and equipment, 
$30,000. 

The other one will support one band 
of ewes summer and winter. Price, $15,- 
000. 

Quick Action Required 


WALTER W. OLMSTED 


314 Ideal Building Denver. Colorado. 








FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 








W. H. Wells Live Stock 
Ranch is Offered 
For Sale 


A fine stock ranch, 14,000 acres, in- 
cluding 250 acres alfalfa, located 70 
miles east of Colorado Springs, and 80 
miles southeast of Denver; three miles 
to Rock Island and five miles to Union 
Pacific stations. 

It is fully stocked with 6,000 Ram- 
bouillet Sheep, and equipped with all 
kinds of farming implements, with suf- 
ficient horses to operate. Feed and 
water are unsurpassed. Has been op- 
erated successfully for many years. 

Owner desires to retire. 

The price and terms will interest 


you. 
. W. H. WELLS 
1624 N. Tejon St., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 











We Make and Recommend 


CHOROLEUM 


The High-Grade Coal-Tar Dip 


For Ticks, Lice, Mange and General 
Disinfecting 


Ask for Circular No. 303 and the Big 
6 Price List, which gives the uses and 
prices of all our products useful to the 
stockgrower and feeder. Its free. 


The ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado. 
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that winter feed will be good. The 
ewes are in pretty fair shape now and 
breeding will commence in about two 
weeks. We are breeding about thirty 
per cent more ewes this year. This fall 
we retained about fifty per cent of our 
ewe lambs for rehabilitation purposes. 
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Some ewes have changed hands at $12 
for yearlings, $4 for aged, and $6 to $8 
for those of mixed ages. 

I believe that coyotes are decreas- 
ing in this section. We have found the 
use of traps and hounds to be most ef- 
fective in combatting them. 








Day Farms Rambouillet Flock 


Is commanding nation-wide attention. It is composed of sheep possess- 
ing mutton form and Merino fleece. Sheep and wool experts have paid 
high tribute to the quality, uniformity and length and density of their 
fleeces. 


To produce this type of sheep, scientific methods have been employed 
in mating our ewes with rams very carefully selected from America’s 
leading flocks. We have done considerable line breeding. 


Witness our accomplishments at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Will have 175 choice range rams on sale at the Salt Lake Stock Yards 
after September 1, 1925. 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


WILFORD DAY, Manager PAROWAN, UTAH 











OF IMPORTANCE TO SHIPPERS 


Pacific Coast shippers, located at great distances from their principal mar- 
kets, are particularly interested in adequate, efficient and economical transporta- 
tion. 





It is consequently of importance to them that the American railroads are op- 
erating more efficiently than ever before. Southern Pacific, which has more 
miles of railroad on the Pacific Coast than any other carrier, and which has al- 
ways been known for the efficiency of its operations, has been establishing new 
yeni records. In this good work cooperation of shippers has been a helpful 

actor. 


More freight is being hauled in each train and higher figures are being reach- 
ed in average daily car mileage. Southern Pacific in September had the heaviest 
average gross trainload in its history. These records are made possible through 
teamwork of employes and through use of improved and more powerful locomo- 
tives which can pull increasingly heavy trains at relatively high speeds. 


Addition of other facilities such as second track, more yard and terminal 
space, more and longer sidings and passing tracks, etc. has also contributed to 
this accomplishment in general efficiency. 


This increase and development of facilities represents the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars by Southern Pacific and by the railroads as a whole. It evidences 
a desire to do everything possible to keep pace with the traffic needs of this 
country. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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Alfalfa hay in the stack is $10 a ton. 
Herders’ wages are $50. A. F. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





Maurine 

We have had fair weather this fall 
and the feed prospects are good. The 
ewes are going into the breeding sea- 
son, which starts about December 5, in 
excellent condition. 
bands are smaller by one-third, but 
about 25 per cent more ewe lambs were 

kept this fall to build our flocks up. 
The coyotes are increasing here. 
Digging out the dens in May is the 
only thing that has gotten rid of any 
great number of them. I think an in- 
creased bounty to encourage hunters 

and trappers would be a great help. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced 
at $5 a ton, and prairie hay at the same 
figure. Sales of ewes have been report- 
ed at $12 for yearlings, $8 for aged 
ones and $10 for those of mixed ages. 

A. J. Marks. 


However, the 





FEED PLENTIFUL IN ARIZONA 





The Daily News Record for Novem- 
ber 6 carries the following item con- 
cerning conditions in Arizona: 

“With plenty of feed on the desert, 
Arizona wool growers are not antici- 
pating having to buy feed for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of sheep on the 
trail from the northern ranges to the 
southern part of the state, according to 
Louise Hodges, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association. Miss 
Hodges said that the cost of feed last 
season amoutned to $2,500,000, twice 
the amount ever paid previously. The 
sum cut down the profits to such a 
great extent that if a good price had 
not been secured for the wool, many 
of the growers would have gone broke. 

“This expenditure will not be neces- 
sary this year if present conditions 
continue. A rainy summer provided 
plenty of feed over the hot weather 
months and early fall showers have 
furnished a splendid outlook for feed 
until time to return to the north in 
the spring. The lambing season in Feb- 
ruary will then be on the desert.” 
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One of My Stud Reams 


CALIFORNIA 
RANBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 


MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


I will have the usual number of pure bred Ramboufllet Rams to offer for the 
1925 season. These are bred from a pure bred Delaine ewe foundation and regis- 
tered Rambouillet rams. They carry a very dense fleece and are large in size. 


I will also have a number of yearling and lamb rams bred from the same kind 
of ewes and Lincoln registered rams. These are what you want if your wool is 
getting too short. 

And 550 head of purebred Rambouillet ewe lambs. 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Montana 




















BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIF. 
BREEDERS OF 
FINE WOOL 
RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP 











“Son of Ted” 
Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 





FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 


Correspondence Solicited 














Candland Rambouillets 


At the Sanpete County and State Fairs in 1925 we won: 
FIRST AND CHAMPION ON EWES 
FIRST ON RAM LAMB 
FIRST ON YEARLING RAM 
FIRST ON FLOCK 





Our Ewes are carefully selected and bred to the best stud Rams 
we can find. 


We have a wonderful lot of Rams and Ewes for 1926 trade, both 
for Stud and Range purposes. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 


RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
Sheep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 











Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hampshires famous 

A comparison of both top and gen- 
eral average prices of Hampshire rams 
obtained at the National Ram Sale for 
the past several years puts Ridgecrest 
Hampshires in a class by themselves 
and establishes them as the Premier 
Flock of America. 
H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho 














DELAINE MERINOS 


Merino sheep grow the most wool, are the hardiest and best rangers in the world. 
The DELAINE is the Merino bred smooth or nearly so. They are good size, blocky 
built, thrifty growers and easily herded. Have long dense fleeces of fine fiber and 
crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 

If you want to GROW MORE WOOL, with a longer staple and a denser fleece, cross 
your range ewes with Delaine-Merino Bucks. 


I have 200 large thrifty yearlings, in fine range condition, sired by rams that shear 
30 to 32 pounds. Crossed on Open Wooled ewes will double your wool production. 
Others have done it. Why not you? 
Write for photos or come and see, The Best Bunch of Bucks in Ohio. Will sell 
you one or a carload. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio, 














CORRIEDALES 


Foundation flock imported from the 
prize-winning flocks of New Zealand 


SHROPSHIRES 


The best that money can buy and good 

and the individual prize-winners at judgment select. The largest flock of 

the New Zealand Shows in 1919. Registered Shropshires in America. 
Won Grand Champion Wether of California State Fair on Grade Shropshire Lambs 








Undefeated Show Flock, 1925. 


Corriedale wool is topping the market in New Zealand and government ex- 
riments at Dubois, Idaho, prove the Corriedale an economical lamb, with a 
igh dressing percentage. 


We offer for 1925 a choice lot of Registered Shropshire and Corriedale Ewes and 
Ewe Lambs; also Rams in lots to suit. 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP CO., WALTERCHAS.PRIDDY Gridley, Calif. 


anager 


Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








Sire in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 


NOW OFFERING 


A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 


All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
R. D. 10 














Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 





A 
YEAR-ROUND 
GIFT 


A subscription to the National Wool 
Grower, $1.50 per year, makes an ex- 
ceptionally good Christmas present for 
any one interested in the sheep indus- 
try. 

An order now will be in sufficient time. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best blood of this great breed 
BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 


BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 

















Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna- 
tional (Chicago), Royal (Kansas City) and W yom- 


ing and Colorado State Fairs 


RAMBOUILLETS 


1924 1924 
American Royal International 


Istand 2nd Aged Ram 1st and 4th 
Istand 3rd YearlingRam 2nd 
2ndand4th Ram Lamb 2nd 
Ist Pen Ram Lambs Ist 
Istand3rd EweLamb 2nd and4th 
2ndPen 3 Ewe Lambs Ist 
Ist Flock 2nd 
Noaward Get ef Sire Ist 
Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 
imported New Zealand and 
Australian stock produce the 
ideal range ewe for lamb 
and wool production. 





KING BROS. COMPANY s 






















Champion Corriedale Rem at International (Chi- 
cago), Royal (Kansas City), Wyoming and Colo- 
rado State Fairs 1924. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


























RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 





Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 





Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months, Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 



















Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 








GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., _ :-: 


WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet F‘arm 
a 





WE HAVE SOLD ALL THE RAMS 
AND EWES WE CAN SPARE THIS 
SEASON, BUT HAVE A SPLENDID 
LOT COMING ON FOR 1926. 


WE WISH TO THANK OUR MANY 
CUSTOMERS FOR THEIR PAT- 
RONAGE DURING THE PAST SEA- 
SON. 





JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











OLD 467 
Phone 174 P. O. Box 219 Grand Champion 3 Successive Years State and County Fairs. His Son 
was Grand Champion 1923-24 and sheared 54 lbs. of wool 




















ROMNEY SHEEP 


1! New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEY'S! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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SOUTH OMANA 


THE 


Corn Belt Market 


By reason of its central location in the Corn 
Belt---splendid transportation facilities---all 
directions---modern equipped stock yards--- 
numerous packing houses---as well as ample 
feeder and order buyers---it is the most val- 
uable market for Western Shippers. 


Iowa and Nebraska with their big corn crops 
want your feeders. Don’t fail to ship to 
Omaha, their nearest market. 


Union Stock Yards Co., of Omaha 


(Limited) 


















































fn, SHIP 
“D9UR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 



































